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Recipe for Reconstruction 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS is evidently in earnest, and in a 

gratifying hurry, about his plans of industrial reconstruc- 
tion. His concern, as he explained in a speech at the end of last 
week, is largely with the sector of industry that is not to be 
nationalised. But he is determined that this reprieve shall not 
be taken as an exception from the pursuit of efficiency. Indeed, 
with the exception of engineering, he thinks the whole of British 
industry requires an overhaul, and he proposes for himself the 
enormous—but surely necessary—task of submitting each of 
them, in order of urgency, to a searching review. 

The first on the list is cotton, and the method to be followed 
there is to be the standard for others. A “ working group ” is to 
be appointed, consisting of four representatives of the em- 
ployers, four of the trade unions, and four independent mem- 
bers and a chairman appointed by the Board of Trade. This 
group is to review all the many existing plans for the industry, 
and is to produce the final plan by Christmas. Other such work- 
ing groups are to be set up for other industries ; all of them are 
to be tripartite ; in each case the employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives are to be selected from panels nominated by the asso- 
Clations and unions ; and in each case the working gtoup is to 
be urged to meet continuously and to report promptly. 

There is no doubt that this method will be strongly criticised. 

» its application to cotton has already, it appears, aroused 
some resentment in Lancashire. The cotton industry has always 


distrusted the intervention of outsiders, and it has always pre- 
ferred to handle its affairs through its own somewhat compli- 
cated machinery. A body that has a strong “ outside ” element, 
that is small and that is to reach finality quickly is thus trebly 
unwelcome, Indeed, there are some other obvious defects in 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s chosen method. To give the trade unions 
equal representation with the managers, in a matter which only 
indirectly concerns working conditions, is surely an excessive 
concession to doctrine. The interests of so complex an industry 
as cotton can hardly be adequately represented by as few as 
four men on either side. And the Board of Trade might have 
more readily convinced Lancashire of the need for a new inquiry 
if it had ever expressed an opinion on the plan laid before it 
many months ago by the Cotton Board’s own Post-war Com- 
mittee. 

These feelings can be understood. But so can the insistence 
of the President. Even with all the admirable educational and 
experimental work that has been done by the Cotton Board, 
no candid observer would say that the physician was within 
measurable distance of healing himself. The methods of gentle 
persuasion used by Sir Raymond Streat might succeeed in time. 
But time is what the nation cannot afford. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the urgency of this problem of industrial regenera- 
tion, which underlies everything else in national policy. The 
time that events and the outside world will concede to Britain 
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to get back on her feet is cruelly short—and even now the nego- 
tiations in Washington may be cutting it down. If one year is 
allowed to complete the process of demobilisation, and a second 
year to work up to a full paying basis, that is more likely to 
be an exaggeration than an under-estimate of the respite that 
will be granted. It is absolutely essential that the plans for re- 
constructing British industry, especially the more patently sick 
industries, should be put into effect without delay. — 

Nor, though it can be understood, can the objection to the 
participation of representatives of the public interest be sus- 
tained. Indeed, if the criterion is not to avoid hurting feelings, 
but to get on with the job, Sir Stafford Cripps’s formula can be 
strongly criticised from exactly the opposite angle. To staff the 
planning body as to two-thirds of its membership with repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees smacks of the corporate 
state, and even if this apprehension be silenced, there is the 
very practical fact that elected representatives—or representa- 
tives chosen from an elected panel—are not apt to be either 
the most intelligent or the most moderate members of a body 
charged with the duty of drawing up plans. It is an almost per- 
fect device for ensuring that nothing new is brought forward 
and that little that is familiar is agreed. A representative body 
will almost certainly make a political report—not necessarily in 
terms of party politics, but certainly in terms of the policy of 
the industry. But what is so badly needed is a plan that is based 
on technical factors. The tw6 outstanding technical reports, 
which, whatever their detailed defects, have blazed a trail for 
industrial policy, the Reid Report and the Platt Report, were 
both of them the work of committees chosen from their indus- 
tries but in no way formally representing them. Those whose 
concern is with economic policy as a whole, rather than with 
keeping the peace inside any industry, would argue that Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s” inquiries should be conducted by similar 
groups of men chosen for their inglividual qualities and that the 
representatives of associations should be used only as assessors. 

Between these conflicting pressures, Sir Stafford Cripps has 
probably chosen the best possible compromise. But its effective- 
ness will entirely depend upon the public representatives and the 
Chairmen, on their personal capacities and on the instructions 
they are given. Report has it that Sir Stafford originally intended 
the working groups to be two-sided only and that the addition 
of the neutral element was an amendment made in Cabinet 
before the scheme was approved. If this is so, he will be apt in 
appointing these members to think of them as umpires between 
the other two sides. The analogy with wage arbitrations and the 
general British bias towards leaving difficult questions to the 
empirical judgment of amateurs will tend in the same direction. 
The search will be for teams of five who combine the representa- 


A Treaty 


HE Foreign Ministers of the United States, Russia, China 

and France have joined Mr Bevin in London for the first 
international conference of the peace. The first, and possibly the 
easiest, task on their agenda is to draw up a peace treaty for 
Italy. However ticklish the drafting of some of the terms may 
be, such a treaty in general ought not to arouse very profound 
differences. Italy is in nobody’s sphere of influence. Each Euro- 
pean Power has good reasons for wishing to re-establish per- 
manent relations with the Italian people, and American sym- 
pathies for Italy are warm. Indeed, the extent to which Italy 
is uncommitted to any particular relationship or combination 
of the Powers may stand the country in good stead in the com- 
ing discussions. None of the Allies may wish to be outbid 
in generosity, or to risk a decided shift in the present 
equilibrium. 

The drawing up of the treaty presents three differen 
problems, the question of the Italian régime, of the economic 
clauses of the Armistice, and, finally, of the territorial settle- 
ment. The first of these three questions affects the other two, for 
the stringency or leniency of the peace must obviously depend 
upon the extent to which Italy is judged to have sloughed off its 
Fascist coil. The Berlin Conference laid it down that peace 
treaties would be signed only with democratic governments ; 
but in Italy the question is not simply whether the country 
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tive character with the judicial ; the ideal will be, as Phil; 
Guedalla once said of a certain body, to appoint Four Just Met 
and a statutory woman. 

It should be very clearly recognised from the start that 
appointments of this sort will ruin the scheme. The purpose of 
the public representatives should not be merely to listen to the 
two sides and split the difference ; their purpose will be to insis 
on plans that serve the public interest, even if that involve; 
f both parties to jump through hoops. For this, jt . 
essential that two requirements should be met. The first is th 
the public representatives, and especially the Chairman, shoul 
be men who have a real conception of the technical revolution 
that is necessary in British industry. If the reports when 
come in are of the familiar type—a new board broadly repre. 
sentative of the industry, a spot of price-fixing, a levy to finance 
research and publicity and the need for a change of heart al 
round—then the British nation will not, in this generation, by 
able to meet its commitments, economic, social or politi 
What is needed is men who will ask the awkward, difficul 
embarrassing questions and insist on getting answers to them, 
Why is the best machinery not installed? Why will the labou 
force not work hard? Why are so many incompetents tolerated 
among the managers? Do all the middlemen earn their keep? 
This particular omelette is not to be made without breaking egg. 

The other requirement is that the representatives of the public 
interest should be given some direction on what the public inter- 
est is. The old political economy had an easy answer to this: the 
public interest lies in a minimum of interference. But once that 
simple principle is abandoned, it is not easy for the individual, 
however judicial his temperament, to be sure where the public 
interest lies. Sir Stafford Cripps laid down one principle in his 
speech last week—that any compulsions and controls must bx 
exercised by the state, not by the industry itself. That is excellent 
as far as it goes. But what does it ae Seat the rightnes of 
compulsions and controls? Is price-fixing a compulsion? |: i 
a good thing or a bad thing, or good in some circumstances and 
bad in others? Is the public interest served or harmed, on 
balance, by the strengthening of trade associations? The ind- 
vidual member of a working group could be forgiven for feeling 
some perplexity on this point, when it is remembered that it is 
less than ten years since the Board of Trade adjudged the steel 
industry to have redeemed its promise of reorganisation by 
simply forming itself into a tighter cartel and putting its prices 
up. Sir Stafford Cripps can properly look to his working groups 
to give him a practical application to each industry of a sound 
general policy. But he will have to tell them what the sound 
general policy is if he wants the final result to be anything more 
that a hodgepodge of haphazard expedients. 


for Italy 


has adopted democratic forms, but whether it has really broken 
with its aggressive, imperialist past. Mussolini’s Italy piled up 
scores enough to justify a bitter peace. But is the Italy of to-day 
to be held responsible? 

The answer must surely be that the change in Italy has been 
more than one of mere expediency, made when Germany hid 
palpably lost the war. The regime based on Badoglio and Victor 
Emmanuel could come within the category of turncoats. But 
in the last year, the strongest, most alive and constructve 
element in the nation has been the partisan movement, the 
rising political parties and the organised and unorganised 
workers of the North. These groups are anti-Fascist in th 
strictest sense. Thousands of them sealed with their blood ther 
rejection of Mussolini. Since Signor Parri took over a Govert- 
ment in which all six anti-Fascist parties are represente 
which commands the support of the Councils of Liberation a 
over Italy, it can reasonably be held that the old Italy has bees 
destroyed not only by Allied arms but by the revolt of its ow! 
people. Whether or not elections are held this autumn—and 1! 
seems likely that difficulties of registration alone will compe! 
some postponement—the Parri Government can claim © 
represent a new community worthy to enter a comity of fret 
nations. It is with this Italy, not with the ghost of Mussolit' 
that the peace treaty ought to be drawn up. 
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There remains the probiem of safeguarding Italy’s reborn 
democracy against any relapse into dictatorship. Should guaran- 
tees to this effect be inserted in the treaty? The difficulty is to 
devise any that would prove satisfactory or that could be main- 
tained once they were violated. The Foreign Ministers might 
be excused if they abandoned as hopeless the task of formulating 


such guarantees. 
* 


Since the peace treaty is to be made with a democratic Italy, 
there is a strong case for reconsidering the economic clauses 
of the Armistice. To demand reparations from Italy now is in 
any case absurd. If the Italian economy were not kept going 
this winter by massive contributions from abroad—including 
help from Unrra—Italy could hardly avoid collapse. As it is, 
there is semi-starvation in the towns. Not an ounce of fuel will 
be distributed this winter for domestic heating. Thousands of 
men are unemployed, while the factories are idle for lack of 
materials. The fact that the cotton industry is now working, on 
cotton imported from America, at about 50 per cent of capacity 
is hailed as something close to an economic miracle. How in 
these circumstances can anything be taken out of the Italian 
economy? The only possibility would be to copy from occupied 
Germany the’ lunacy of reparations in fixed plant and strip 
Italy now of industrial equipment which will be needed if any 


™ eparations are to be made or normal trade restored. 


But there is another strong argument against massive repara- 
tions. The Italians have contributed both to their own liberation 
and to the Allied victory. Measurements cannot be made in 
lives, but the struggle of the partisans in the North was as 
worthy and as genuine as.the fight of the French maquis. Among 
the regular forces, the Italian navy was constantly at work on 
the Allied side from September, 1943, to June, 1945. Measured 
in hard cash, the contribution of the Italians in supplying the 
needs of the Allied armies in Italy has been considerable. The 
Americans have now eased the burden by crediting the Italian 
Government with the lire disbursed to American troops. But 
the British have not so far followed this precedent, and the 
Italian Government still foots the bill. 

The argument really goes back to the first point—is Italy a 
new state or still to be considered a German satellite? Since 
the answer has already been given, in logic if in nothing else, 
reparations should be reduced to a minimum or dropped. There 
is, certainly, a case for earmarking for Greece and Jugoslavia a 
part of Italian production over a short period, once the Italian 
economy is again in working order. The Italians themselves 
would no doubt see the justice of such a step. But there should 
be no long and heavy financial burdens—and no removal of 
Italian plant and equipment now. 


* 


Agreement will probably be hardest to reach on the terri- 
torial settlement. The inheritance of Mussolini’s patrimony is 
in doubt both in Europe and Africa. In Europe the Jugoslavs 
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claim loudly and persistently all Venezia Giulia (including 
Trieste), Istria and those enclaves and islands of Italian territory 
that the settlement of 1919 left on the eastern side of the Adriatic 
The greater part of Istria and the Dalmatian islands should 
clearly go to Jugoslavia. The line of division in Venezia Giulia is 
more difficult to define, for it presents the familiar dilemma of 
towns of one race and the countryside of another The Slovenes 
come very close to the Adriatic coast and Trieste itse!f is sur- 
rounded. The best solution is probably a new line in Venezia 
Giulia, giving the bulk of the territory to Jugoslavia, but leaving 
Trieste and the coast with Italy. At the same time, Tr'este itself 
and the lines of communication leading to it from the Danube 
basin should be made free to the commerce of Central Eurore. 

The Austrian claim to the South Tyrol is reasonable. The 
1914 frontier, giving Trent to the Austrians, was too favour- 
able to them ; but Meran and Bozen should never have bee: 
placed under Italian sovereignty and should not now remain 
in Italy. The French claim to a rectification of the Alpine frorftier 
is more difficult to substantiate. If, in the days of rockets and 
atom bombs, they think it adds to their security to possess the 
ligne des crétes—a frontier along the summits—the belief must 
be respected. But should the French demands be enlarged to 
include the transfer of the Val d’Aosta on the eastern slope and 
of an electric power station upon which much of the industry 
of the Lombardy plain depends? 

The remaining claims on Italy in Europe are not in doubt. 
The Dodecanese Islands should be transferred to the Greeks 
who are said to have reached an amicable agreement with 
the Turks over the matter. The population of the islands is 
Greek by a very large majority and the seizure of the islands 
from Turkey in 1913, and the confirmation of the seizure by 
the Conference of Paris in r9r9, are episodes that Italy would 
be wise to forget. 

The colonial settlement is more difficult. There is, or has been. 
a general feeling in the Allied countries that Italy has forfeited its 
right to colonies. But there are no claimants for the reversion 
of Italian property. Arriving late and ill equipped in the colonial 
race, the Italians tended to secure the prizes no one else desired 
then or desires now. However, the Allied determination to de- 
prive Italy of colonies dates from the time when Mussolini was in 
power and it may be asked whether, given the emergence of a 
democratic Italy, the colonial position might not be reconsidered. 

One general principle must first be established—that any 
colonies restored to Italy and any ex-Italian colonies administered 
by anyone else shall be held as mandates from the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations Organisation, shall be regularly 
reported on to the Council and be subject to periodic inspection. 
But this principle once admitted, there seems no good reason 
why Eritrea and Tripoli should not be returned, under mandate. 
to Italy. 

a solution cannot, however, be applied to Cyrenaica— 
the eastern half of Libya—for the British Government gave the 
Senussi a pledge that the Italians would not return. The 
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Egyptians are anxious to extend their sovereignty over this 
neighbouring territory. But Egypt has no moral or other claim 
to control Cyrena:ca, and as for the proposal of an Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium, on Sudanese lines, it would be im- 
possible to devise a scheme that would give the Egyptians enough 
share in the administration to satisfy their pride while leaving 
sufficient real outside control to ensure efficiency. The solution 
which seems to present fewest difficulties is the establishment of 
a sort of Transjordan in Cyrenaica with a Senussi ruler and 
British protection. No doubt all Britain’s allies would take the 
opportunity of any such proposal to castigate Britain on its 
imperialism. But similar proposals for the Pacific islands and 
for Dairen have so far escaped condemnation and the record of 
the British mandate in Transjordan is a firm enough foundation 
for a claim of reasonably disinterested intentions. 

There would be obvious advantages in making Italian and 
British Somaliland into a single colony, but, again, if the British 
were to assume the mandate, the uproar would doubtless be 
tremendous. Perhaps one of the neutrals would care to take on 
the onerous and often unrewarding task? If not, the best solution 
would be for Italian Somaliland to revert to Italian control. — 

A settlement along these lines, which left the Italians with 
some colonial responsibility, would at least have the advantage of 
giving democratic Italy no obvious grievance for the anti- 
democrats and the latter-day d’Annunzios to exploit. In itself, 
however, it would do little to ease what was and will remain 
Italy’s chief problem—the size of its population and the poor- 


A National 


- HE publication by the Ordnance Survey, in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, of a 
series of small-scale specialised maps, constructed on a uniform 
scale for the whole of Great Britain and showing land utilisation, 
administrative areas, population densities and movements, the 
ind:vidual lay-out of several public utilities and major industries, 
and other valuable economic data, represents the first important 
step in producing a new type of map which will prove of great 
value in planning and developing the nation’s physical resources. 
This development in the use of maps has been a long time coming 
about. Up to now, the aim of mapping has been to plot all 
natural features, such as rivers and contours, together with the 
more important man-made features such as towns, communica- 
tions and political boundaries. Physical maps of this sort are the 
only ones that are known or wanted by the general public, 
and especially by travellers. They are also vital for waging 
war—it is in fact an axiom of military science, so old as to be 
a commonplace of the class-room, that no army can exist for 
long without reliable maps. It was the needs of national defence 
that caused the first comprehensive trigonometrical survey of 
England and Wales, on an inch-to-a-mile scale, to be undertaken 
between 1791 and 1840 by army surveyors under the Board of 
Ordnance. ; 

But the value of maps to the civil administration has been 
much slower in being recognised. In France, for instance, a 
revised edition of Napoleon’s map on the scale 1/80,000 has long 
been, except for frontier districts, the standard reference map of 
the country. But in Britain, the experience gained from military 
surveying and the need of maps for such purposes as consoli- 
dating land purchases in Ireland, led to the comparatively early 
emergence of the Ordnance Survey as a well-equipped Govern- 
ment department. By 1870 civilian control of the department, 
first through the Office of Works and later through the Board: of 
Agriculture, had been finally established. The Ordnance Survey 
department remains part military, part civilian. Its Director- 
General holds military rank, and is responsible for the training 
of both military and civil personnel, The former have. to be 
trained in the military applications of survey work, and formed 
the nucleus of the Army Survey Service in 1939. 

The manifold tasks of physical reconstruction now call for 
something much more than the old sort of general or physical 
map. Thus, maps of population trends, local government bound- 
aries, and the areas of distribution covered by public utilities 
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ness of its resources. For this, there is only one obvious answ 
—emigration. There should be opportunities for developmen; a 
South America, but the Italians might also ask whether 
will find the doors of the English-speaking world as firmly locked 
in the fifties as in the twenties? 


x 


The Allies cannot create a strong and stable democratic Ita} 
They can, however, by drawing up a generous settlemen 
minimise nationalist demagogic opposition and create a frame. 
work within which the evolution of free institutions is, at |e 
possible. That Great Britain has an overwhelming interes, in 
such a development is a obvious. Peace in the Mediterranesy 
and stability in Europe will both gain by Italy’s adherence to, 

enuinely free and peaceful policy. But it must be said thy 
itherto it has not always been clear that British policy in Italy 
aims at the encouragement of democracy and the emergence of 
new forces. Mr Churchill did the British something of disseryig 
when he created the impression that they were a nation of 
kingmakers. The Labour Government should now be able 1 
create a new atmosphere. Mr Bevin began the process in his firs 
speech as Foreign Secretary, in which he spoke warmly of Italian 
democracy. Now, in the present negotiations over the Treaty, 
in the question of greater economic assistance and, last but not 
least, in the matter of appointing new British representatives to 
Italy, he has the opportunity to show that his words represented 
a policy, not pious phrases. 


Map Service 


are needed to simplify public administration ; while ma 
showing coal deposits and workings or different types ¢ 
farmland should help not only the public planner but the 
private industrialist or farmer. Especially interesting results 
can be obtained from the comparison of different map, 
which brings out important economic and social trends fa 
more easily and effectively than any other method. The 
extent of urban encroachment on the best agricultural laod 
and of the shift of population in accordance with indus 
trial changes can then, for instance, be fully and readih 
seen. The new type of map should hold interesting poss 
bilities for education and research work as well as for practic 
planning. 

An important need has thus grown up for planners’ and 
administrators’ maps as well as the older sorts needed by 
strategists, motorists, or walkers. It is in the field of tow 
and country planning, and in the preparation of loa 
planning schemes, that the new maps have their most obvious, 
and indeed an indispensable, value ; and, in accordance with the 
advice of a committee appointed in 1941 by the Minister d 
Works, the task of producing specialised and planning maps 
all types was centralised in a new Maps Office at the Ministry o 
Town and Country Planning. 


* 


Besides the planning authorities, other public bodies are cot 
vinced of the value of up-to-date surveys in the interests of thet 
own efficiency. In crowded towns, for instance, telephone, g# 
electric, water and drainage services haye to be carefully 
ordinated and, for reference and repairs, an accurate street surve} 
is indispensable. 

Outside the cities, the demand for maps is increasing at a 
equal rate’ Mining engineers are coming to depend more até 
more on the superior resources of the Ordnance Survey ft 
accurate survey data which will lessen both the risks of inaccurdt 
mining to the mine-owners and the risks. of accident to th 
workers. Auctioneers and surveyors of agricultural and indus 
trial, as well as urban, property are another growing part 
consumers’ demand. There is also a wide and varied field of 
research in many diverse subjects where reliable map relents 
are becoming more and more important. But the greatest body 
demand comes from the general public, who use the one 
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ae and smaller scale maps for walking, cycling, motoring and— 
- already—for flying. Mathematical accuracy is not for the public 
; first consideration. But the familiar signs and shorthand, the 
readable and attractive layout built up by the Ordnance Survey's 
long experience often make it preferred above its commercial 
substitutes. Nothing can be more maddening than, for example, 


Ocked 


Italy, [Mi the “ motorist’s ” map which, by exaggerating some roads above 
ment, MMMM others and all roads above anything else, merely confuses the 
tame. Meader and, too literally, leads him astray. Commercial series of 
leas, HME maps vary, of course, between the good and the bad, but the dis- 
est ip (Ecriminating map-user has a decided preference for the Ordnance 


anean 
€ toa 


Survey on which, in any case, all lesser maps are finally based. 
At the moment, even the pre-war OS maps are not always 


1 tha Hicasy to buy. How far, then, is the Ordnance Survey prepared 
 Ttaly to meet the vastly increased demand? As with other more imme- 
nce of Mdiately felt needs, the end of the war will bring no sudden end 
ervice Mlmto a prolonged scarcity. The Davidson Committee of 1936, which 
on of Mlreviewed the question—even then overdue—of a revised survey 
ble t) Mlfor Ordnance Survey maps, pointed out that 


iS first 


The solution of the problem of the revision and reorganisation 


[talian of the basic large-scale plans is principally dependent on the 
Treaty, staff which can be made available for such work. 

ut not This was in the’ mature of a cri de ceur. The drastic reductions 
Ves to of the staff during the First German War had been followed not 


sented by replacements up to the pre-war numbers, but by further re- 
ductions as part of the short-sighted “economy” campaign. 
Any increase in staff in the early thirties went for other Govern- 
ment work and, inevitably, the work of steady revision fell more 
and more behindhand. 

During this war, again, the Ordnance Survey has been used 
almost exclusively for military purposes. Of a staff of less than 
3,000 about 500 were recalled for service in the Royal Engi- 
neers, For the rest, surveying for the defence of the country 


7 was a full-time job. Radar installations, coastal and inland de- 
it the Mmmecnces had all to be accurately plotted. Later, the co-ordination 
results of aerially-photographed maps of the successive invasion areas 


maps, fae all undertaken by the Ordnance Survey. Now, even the 


js fa ME Heconversion” of an expanded wartime staff will not be 
Th enough for the work’to be done. It is hoped that between 2,000 
| tand and 3,000 new recruits will be absorbed from the Services 
indus e'™ough the vocational training schemes. Obviously it will be 
call some time—perhaps two years—before these recruits are fully 


trained to take their place beside the 2,500 ex-RE and civilian 
technicians who, the Survey hopes,will return to peacetime work. 

The most important part of this work, in the beginning, will 
be an entirely new survey of the whole country. The time has 
passed when lost ground can be made up by piecemeal revision. 
loreover, landmarks have gone and ground levels have altered. 
The first areas to be tackled will be the built-up areas of urban 
districts, where the need for up-to-date and accurate maps is 


actical 


; and 


VIOUS, 


‘th the MEOSt Urgent. The originals of the new surveys will be on the large 
ter & We! 15250 (25-inch) scale. But much of the laborious work of re- 
aps-d drawing the survey on different scales, omitting some of the data, 


an be avoided by using colour separation to eliminate names 
and marks not needed on the smaller scales. This survey will be 
done from the ground, where trigonometrical methods still give 
the greater accuracy. But air-photo mosaics will be used as an 
nterim measure, and it is hoped that air survey methods de- 
eloped during the war may be used to speed up the progress of 


f theit work, particularly in rural areas, and to keep the survey up 
e, gas 0 date as each area is completed. ‘ 

lly co In the meantime, it will be the policy of the Survey to publish 
survey Partly revised editions of old maps until new ones are available, 


and to publish each part of its new work as it is completed. 

A start is also being made with the publication of maps on 
he new scale of 24 inches to the mile, a useful intermediary 
between the existing six-inch and one-inch scales. 

€ most important advance on pre-war maps which the 
urvey will use on all the new publications, even the provisional 
ones using the old survey, will be the reorganisation of maps on 


of tht i National Grid. This was recommended by the Davidson Com- 
eld of He'tee, and will avoid all the disadvantages which have resulted 
orences fom surveying each county on a separate meridian. In the 
yody of Plainest terms, the idea of the National Grid is to use one single 
e int Jee )ction for all the counties and all the different scale maps. 


is makes it possible to have a single reference index for all 
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Ordnance Survey maps. Hitherto each map has been arbitrarily 
squared, and the only possible map reference was the square 
indicated by the vertical numbers and horizontal letters. With 
the Grid, using the international metre for unit, any particular 
point can be designated, accurately, as, say, 562,685 metres East, 
126,897 metres North, and the reference holds good for every 
scale map. Distances between two points can then be more 
accurately measured and, because the same projection is used, 
all the single squares of large-scale maps fit exactly into the 
larger squares (or rectangles) of small scale maps. Clearly, this 
will simplify and cheapen the work of issuing maps of newly 
surveyed areas on different scales. 

The Grid idea is not new, but its application on so wide a 
scale is sure to prove its value both to the general public and the 
specialist and to the Survey, whose work it will simplify. Other 
advances in technique—such as the colour separation men- 
tioned above, and the use of “ topobase ” film for aerial survey, 
and of anodised aluminium sheets (which unlike paper, do not 
stretch or contract with changes in atmospheric conditions) for 
master drawings—will all aid the Survey in its formidable tasks. 

That these tasks are so formidable is in part the reward of 
past neglect, which must now be made good. The stitch in time 
in the fabric of a national map service was disastrously neglected. 
Surely that lesson at least must now be taken seriously to heart. 
The full value of the Ordnance Survey as an adjunct of civil 
administration is likely to be more truly appreciated in the next 
few years than ever before. But the cost of this service will be 
wasted if it is not to be able to make its plans well in advance. 
This it cannot do with any certainty if there is a danger that its 
staff may be periodically cut down. The best value for public 
money spent on a national map service, benefiting directly or 
indirectly so many people, will only be got by allowing steady 
development over a long feriod. No other country, it is 
fair to say, has such good material, such long experience, to build 
on in this respect. Few others would have been so foo'ish 
as once to have nearly thrown away a valuable service by 
niggardly and short-sighted economy. The resolve that it shall 
not happen again to a department of such proven value is 
imperative. 


SHALL BE 
YOUR EXECUTOR? 


One of the first essentials when drafting a will 
is to decide who shall eventually act as your 
executor. The question therefore arises 
whether the person you have in mind will be 
available whenever needed. He may pre- 
“5 decease you, be far distant when required, or 
=5 for some other cause be unable to undertake 
a) the duties. 


You will wish your affairs to be administered 
efficiently by persons of your own choice, 
with ripe experience and likely to exercise 
discretion, impartiality, tact and judgment. 
This Company is ready to assume the office 
of executor and/or trustee at any time, either 
solely or jointly with your wife or husband, a 
relative, or a friend, and to perform the duties 
involved as long as may be necessary. 


Particulars of the services available may be 
obtained from any branch manager of the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


He Mere Merely of cab. Merle Mawel Bleeds Mere A 
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Report on Spain 
(By a Correspondent) 


N historian of recent Spanish history concluded regretfuily 
that “ nothing is ever quite what it seems ” in Spain. This 
was never more true than to-day. The traveller in Spain is easily 
deceived—particularly if he recalls the stricken fie'ds of Europe 
or even the wartime shabbiness of Britain. Spanish cities are 
bright, clean, orderly ; shops are stocked to capacity with food 
and goods that have acquired an almost legendary character 
over most of belligerent Europe. The signs of privation and 
police terror are also far less in evidence, though they have not 
disappeared altogether. But is this external picture true? 

Spain to-day is certainly not the propagandist heaven evoked 
by the Spanish Government. Nor is it the propagandist hell 
painted by the exiles. Spanish politics have understandably 
become so charged with emotion, on the Left and on 
the Right, that Spain to-day is looked on as a projection 
of the embattled days of the Civil War. The hangover is un- 
believably strong but nonetheless misleading ; nine years have 
passed since Franco’s uprising started the Civil War and more 
than six years since his victory ended it. Since then many things 
have changed. 

The Caudillo is governing Spain to-day by means of a coali- 
tion, held together not so much by a common cause as by com- 
mon fears ; the Falange, the Army, the Church, the upper bour- 
geoisie and the still powerful German influences hang together 
in support ot Franco because the spectre of another revolution 
haunts them all. Close investigation reveals very little justifica- 
tion for their fears of another bloody uprising ; what imspires 
these fears is really a bad conscience combined with the Spanish 
upper classes’ customary and abysmal political ignorance of the 
other half of their own country. 

The governmental pyramid is topped by the Caudillo, who 
has increasingly developed the Hitlerian attributes of the 
Fuehrer’s last phase. He keeps to himself ; he rarely consults his 
colleagues and often surprises them by unexpected decisions. 
He is convinced that he receives divine revelation and that it is 
his ordained mission to save Spain and stay in office. 

Cn a somewhat less elevated scale comes the Falange, the only 
political association allowed in Spain. It has eight members in the 
Cabinet of thirteen and has about 100,000 paid officials in the 
country who range from lavishly paid directors of industrial 

’ syndicates to paid gangs of toughs on the storm trooper pattern. 
There is no industry, no business, hardly an individual who does 
not pay tribute in one form or another ; in addition, the Party 
receives a state subsidy of about 200 million pesetas, about 
£,§,000,000 at the artificial rate of exchange. In return the 
Falange, reinforced by the returning remnants of the Blue Divi- 
sion, helps to guarantee “ order ” in the factories and on the land. 
A further direct instrument of General Franco’s executive power 
is the police. The country is still in a “ state of alarm,” that is, 
one degree below martial law. 

The armed forces, particularly the Army, have become great 
beneficiaries of the Franco regime. Exactly 50 per cent of the 
entire revenue of the state is devoted to the services, and 
of this nearly three-quarters goes to the Army—totals that are 
unequalled by any country not at war. But the Army is essentially 
divided. The Generals, of whom there are over 600, and the 
higher ranks are reputed to be monarchist in sympathy ; many 
of the junior officers are Falangists and owe their promotion 
to the fortunes of the Civil War. The rank and file is generally 
thought to be passively republican in sympathy. For the moment, 
however, the only political factor is the Generals. Their con- 
sultations with Don Juan are hardly a secret, nor is their 
aristocratic antipathy to the Falange and to the “ colonial up- 
start” General Franco. But the Generals do not do anything 
except talk and plot with embarrassing—and almost suspicious— 
publicity. They are the example par excellence of the fear 
which is Franco’s strength. The Generals could make an end 
to the Falange regime, but they fear that the moment the power 
of the Falange terror is broken, the Left will rise and that i 


would then sweep the Army influence away as well as tha of 
the Falange. , ‘ 

The Church has followed varying policies, but it too js ia 
definite alliance with the regime. Franco’s Foreign Minister 
Martin Artajo, President of Catholic Action until he joined ty. 
Cabinet earlier this year. There’ was opposition to his accep. 
ance of office; it was the last opportunity for the Churc 
to dissociate itself from the regime. It did not do so and ; 
shares a great deal of the popular hatred of the Falange 
The Church leaders appear to: realise this, but at the sam 
time they fear a popular uprising as much as do the Genera 
In an effort therefore to extricate themselves from the dilemm; 
they have become the champions of the so-called “ evolutio, 
of the regime.” Their objective would seem to be a constitution 
resembling Hungary’s under Horthy: authoritarian with , 
tamed, social democratic opposition and a gradual withering 
away of the fascist aspects of the Falange. 

The Catalan industrialists, who were once one of the pillars 
of the Republic, are far and away more cynically honest than the 
Church leaders. They do not like Franco ; they see the corrup- 
tion and nepotism, but at the same time they admit that it js 
the Falange that keeps the workers in their place and prevents 
strikes and rising wages and therefore they are against chang 
and for Franco: he guarantees their privilege and profit. More 
than that, he has trebled and quadrupled their profits. The 
industrialists in Spain to-day, thanks to the war konjunktur, are 
richer than they ever were before. 

These are the pillars of the Franco regime. They hold it in 
its place—at least, they have done so in the past ; the future is 
more obscure. 

* 

The Falange no longer has Nazi Germany to back it, although 
the influence of the powerful German community—ten thov- 
sand strong—ought not to be underrated. But what i 
probably of the greatest significance for the future developmen 
of Spain is that, simultaneously with the disappearance d 
Germany as a supporting factor, the boom conditions of a wa- 
time economy are also vanishing and instead comes the threat 
of an economic crisis brought to a head by the severe drought 
which has prevailed now for almost two years. The drought ha 
attacked the nerve-centre of Spanish industry by affecting it 
capacity to produce electric power. During the boom years 
power-driven machinery was installed in new factories ; at th 
same time Spain’s economic isolation prevented the replacement 
of old and outworn plant. To this was added the further limin- 
tion imposed by the destruction of dams during the civil wa 
Now all this has come to a head. Appeals for cutting down cot- 
sumption of power voluntarily were of no avail. The curtailmes! 
had to be imposed by law. 

Electric output in Catalonia has been cut by 30 per ccf, 
and is to be reduced by another 10 per cent. This has been dont 
by cutting off the power supply from factories for three days 
a week and by equally severe lighting restrictions. As wages att 
paid either by the day or at piece rates, this means that the 
workers’ income would be cut by half. The manufacturers «i 
business people could carry this restriction for some time 
the extensive reserves they have accumulated, but it is bound 
to fall heavily on the working people, whose wages are alread) 
unbelievably low. The Government has realised that this would 
be a quick way to ceranon and has ordered that a 
turers are to make up lost pay, but in practice only some ha 
done 30 ; others claim that they cannot afford it , 

This sudden crisis has to be set against the existing w# 
structure and living conditions. During the past four yeas 
there has been, if anything, a labour shortage and a 1silt 
market. This has somewhat modified what would otherwi 
have been an im situation. The official cost of liv 


rose from 100 in July, 1936, to 267 in February, 1945. but sim 
nobody pays official prices, the figure is meaningless. In practi 
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the cost of living of the workers or the middle classes has risen 
;bout 500 per cent. Wages have not kept pace. They have either 
remained static or in certain cases have been increased by about 
100 per cent over the 1936 figure. The workers would be in 
desperate straits if they did not resort to every expedient to add 
to their basic income. Families share homes, the women go 
to work or go out into the country to buy produce that can be 
sold on the black market. Men do two and sometimes three jobs 
by taking on nightwork in addition to their regular employment. 

The crisis has also gripped the land, though the full effect 
js not yet apparent. The drought and the lack of adequate fer- 
tilisers (100,000 tons instead of the required 500,000 tons were 
imported last year) have caused the worst harvest for over 
sventy years. It is unlikely that more than 50 per cent of the 
wheat harvest will be brought in. Olives and other produce have 
been similarly affected. As there was neither fodder nor water 
for cattle, there has been a mass slaughter which is creating a 
glut of meat at present but is bound to create a shortage later. 

In the meantime the opposition—still illegal—has been re- 
gaining confidence. It is active in Catalonia, in Bilbao and to 
a lesser extent in Madrid, and it seems to have spread again 
throughout the country. The old leadership has been killed off 
by systematic. executions which have not ceased to this day. 
The leaders are new men who have come forward since the 
civil war. They seem less doctrinaire and more anxious for co- 
operation between the parties. The opposition parties seem to 
be working together in an alliance which includes all parties from 
the centre to the Anarchist CNT and Socialist UGT. Only the 
Communists are excluded ; their intolerance and overbearing 
behaviour during the civil war as well as their excesses against 
the other parties of the Left are still remembered, and their 
overtures for collaboration have been turned down by the 
other groups. 

The important thing about this Spanish underground is 
that it is no longer revolutionary in the sense that it seeks 
the violent overthrow of the Franco regime. Its leaders appear 
to be very conscious. of the price their movement has had to 


NOTES OF 


UNO and the Atom Bomb 


The Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations Organisation has met in London and the 
American representative, Mr Stettinius, has urged the necessity 
of speed to bring the organisation into being and thus prevent 
any delay between cooperation for war and cooperation for 
peace. He suggested that the first meeting of the international 
Assembly might be held as early as next spring. Most people will 
share Mr Stettinius’ desire to see some sort of peacetime organ 
of cooperation in being as soon as possible; but it is impossible 
not to feel that the work done by the Preparatory Commission 
since the explosion of the atom bomb has been largely vain. 
This fact follows not only from the nature of the bomb itself, 
with its revolutionary and still largely unformulated effect on 
strategy and national defence. It follows chiefly from the fact 
that the United States Government has so far decided not to 
disclose the secret of the bomb to Russia. 

To suppose that under such conditions there can be any inter- 
national cooperation at all is naive to a degree. The Russian 
leaders have not talked much about the bomb. It may be ques- 
uoned whether either the Russians or the peoples in Russian- 
occupied Europe even know about the shattering discovery. But 
this does not mean that the bomb has not profoundly affected 
the moulders of Russian policy. The decision to withhold the 
secret has immediately reinforced Russian isolationism and will 
do so still further. Hitler’s miscalculations in the German war 
taught the value of keeping the outside world guessing about 
Russian armaments. We shall now see every effort directed in 
Russia to the elaboration of atomic weapons behind a heavier and 
heavier veil of secrecy. There are already signs of greater isola- 
tonism. They will increase. 

This is a ma to which the organisers of UNO, and more 
Particularly the United States Government, should give some 
farnest thought. There is a case for a “ -boiled,” realistic 


diplomacy ich kKeeps—or, more accurately, tries to keep— 
Supreme power in the hands of one nation. There is also a case 
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pay in defeat and they do not want another bloodletting. A 
conservative estimate is that about 100,000 republicans are still 
in prison. The purely revolutionary element is provided only by 
the Communists and by the Spanish Maquis in France. 

The regime is now approaching its crucial test. So far the 
Falange has delivered the goods to the industrialists and the 
Army: there has been no popular organised discontent. But if 
the situation further deteriorates—as now seems certain—then 
the Falange will probably no longer be able to stem the tide of 
discontent. Those leaders of the opposition who are stili in 
Spain do not wish to see another period of violence develop. 
They argue that this is the time for the formation of a broad 
national coalition which will restore all essential freedoms, 
release the political prisoners, and govern the country by consent 
until it is possible to hold elections. 

How could such a coalition come into being? An essential 
condition would be the collaboration of the Army with the 
democratic opposition. Only the Generals—repeating the gesture 
of a Badoglio or a Miklos—can remove Franco and his Falange 
without bloodshed. They fear the opposition ; yet the opposition 
does not want violence and is apparently ready to work with 
Catholics and Monarchists in the period preparatory to con- 
stituent elections. The problem is: by what guidance and en- 
couragement can these diverse elements be brought together and 
the change from the present hated regime be made without the 
appeal to terror and violence which all wish to avoid? 

The suggestion is often heard in Spain that, although direct 
outside intervention in Spanish affairs would not have the 
desired effect, if the British Government were to show intefest 
in and encouragement for the co-operation of the Generals and 
the opposition, it might have a decisive influence. The exiles in 
Mexico enjoy no prestige in Spain. The change has to be made 
by the men within the country. If in the event of their acting 
together, they could be certain of the sympathy and support 
of the democratic Powers, they might be emboldened to act 
before the misery and discontent rising in Spain make peaceful 
solutions impossible, 


THE WEEK 


for a policy of genuinely trustful cooperation. But there is no 
case at all for combining the reality of the one with the appear- 
ance of the other. 


* * * 


Demobilisation 


The Trades Union Congress has now added its powerful 
voice—so powerful on such a matter that a Labour Government 
can hardly ignore it—to the unanimous pressure of public 
opinion for a drastic speeding up of the demobilisation plans. 
The TUC has even gone so far as to suggest that the sacred 
Bevin plan should be revised. There is no need for this—at least, 
there is no need to scrap the basic principle of age-plus-service, 
although one or two of the less essential features of the plan will 
have to be revised. For example, the Class B scheme appears 
to have broken down ; and it will be necessary to devise some 
compensation for men detained in the Services overseas by lack 
of transport, rather than keep their group-fellows cooling their 
heels at home. But, as has been said so often, the Bevin scheme 
is flexible and can be speeded up. The main change that is neces- 
sary is a reversal of emphasis in the planning of the operation. 
Instead of the Service Departments telling the civilians how 
many they can release by certain dates, the civilians should 
tell the military how many they may keep. 

With public opinion so unanimous and so much in earnest, 
and with no coherent explanation of the delay coming forward 
on the other side, the Government will have to yield. Mr Attlee 
gave no hint of it in his speech to the TUC on Wednesday, 
Mr Isaacs, however, did promise that Service requirements 
would be carefully examined ; and he stated that an urgent survey 
was being undertaken of the forces necessary for Britain’s com- 
mitments to be carried out. When this survey was completed, 
the necessary size of the forces could be determined, and the rate 
of demobilisation would depend on this. But what the public is- 
waiting for is not an assurance that demobilisation will be 


) 
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speeded up if or when . . . but an unqualified assurance that it 
is being speeded up—now. 


* * * 


Industrial Statesmanship 


During the election campaign many political commentators 
were surprised that it was Professor Laski and not the trade 
unions who were chosen by the Tory press to be the Bogey 
Number One who would dictate to the Labour Party. Later, 
when the election results were known, the general impression 
gained currency that the return of more non-union than union 
nominees to Parliament indicated a waning trade union 
influence on the party. But if this is true, the proceedings at the 
Blackpool meeting of the TUC have not registered any alarm. 

The speeches of the chairman, Mr Ebby Edwards, and of Sir 
Walter Citrine have indicated the general line of the trade union 
attitude. This is one of pride and satisfaction, since the Labour 
Party is looked upon as the child of the trade unions. But it is 
also one of critical vigilance. The size of the Labour majority, 
as Mr Edwards pointed out, means that there can be “no excuse 
for inaction or compromise,” and Sir Walter Citrine indicated 
that there would be occasions of legitimate difference. It is 
indeed inevitable, during the critical months that lie ahead for 
industry, that differences on policy and methods will arise, and 
that the unions will bring pressure upon the Government to 
meet their claims, which may be impossible to put into effect. 
There was much verbal consciousness of the need for the unions 
—in the chairman’s phrase—to exercise “ industrial statesman- 
ship.” 

What the outside observer wants to know, however, is how 
far this sense of responsibility extends from words into deeds. 
Are the unions prepared to take account of the national interest 
in making their claims? It is difficult to feel very reassured in 
view of what are apparently the main issues of the moment as 
seen by the TUC. For example, two matters which are the sub- 
ject of active negotiation with the Government are the claim for 
payment of normal wages instead of unemployment benefit to 
redundant munition workers and the demand for early relaxation 
of controls over labour. Or, again, two other policie: which have 
been formally adopted are the demand for general application 
of the principle of the guaranteed week and for perpetuation 
of those provisions of the Essential Work Orders which are to 
the advantage of the workers—notably the enforcement of the 
standard wage on all employers and the limitation of the em- 
pleyers’ right of dismissal. 

* 


It would be foolish to waste much time in criticising a partisan 
body for one-sided proposals, such as the retention of one-half 
of the EWO while abolishing the other, or the cry for more 
controls over industry and fewer on labour. What is much more 
important is the effect of trade union policy on the economic 
health of the country. At the moment, two economic tasks are 
of outstanding importance. One is to get the labour force of the 
country into its peacetime jobs as. quickly as possible. The other 
ig to raise output per head. If the unions want to abolish control 
over labour and leave every union free to strike its own wage 
bargain, they are advocating, in effect, a policy of leaving the 
reallocation of manpower to laisser faire and to haphazard com- 
peting pressures. Similarly, the demand that redundant muni- 
tion workers should be paid the high rates of wages prevailing 
in the munition industries is calculated to remove all incentive to 
move elsewhere. An industrial statesman is surely a man who 
considers the effects, as well as the immediate popularity, of his 
actions. 

Or, again, in the matter of higher productivity, the TUC talks 
one way and apparently acts another. The humanitarian argu- 
ments for a guaranteed week are very obvious; but the actual 
effect of introducing a guaranteed week is almost invariably to 
reduce output—and quite naturally, since it is the opposite of 
payment by results. The most recent and most disastrous example 
s in the building industry. The demand for a 40-hour week, put 


forward at this time, is another example of irresponsibility— . 


so much so, in fact, that the leaders of the movement séem to 
be anxious to leave the question alone. - 
The chairman told the unions that they must “overhaul an 
modernise their organisation and abandon restrictive practices 
which impede maximum production and full efficiency.” Last 
year the General Council produced an admirable and constructive 
report on trade union structure, urging the unions to bring about 
amalgamations and federations which would promote closer unity. 
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Little enough has been done im this direction in the ensuing yea; 
but it was at least a first step. What the TUC mighi wei} g. 
now is to produce a similar report on the restrictive practic.. 
to which Mr Edwards referred and to make recommendation: 
about their modification and elimination. If they are in earne;, 
about their industrial statesmanship, they can hardly do less _ 


x * * 


General de Gaulle and Britain 


There has been a general welcome in this country for th 
frankness with which General de Gaulle, in an interview given 
to The Times Paris Correspondent, has discussed the basis 9! 
Anglo-French friendship and there must be widespread agree. 
ment with his general proposition—that Great Britain and Franc 
depend upon each other in a particularly intimate sense and :y 
turn depend for prosperity and security upon their neighbour 
in Western Europe ; that these Powers ought therefore to forge 
a unity far more complete than any that can be attained by a 
formal treaty ; that their association should be organic, not ex. 
ternal, and extend to every field of activity—political, economic. 
cultural, social and even colonial. 

Doubts and difficulties arise, not at this general level, but over 
some of the particular methods General de Gaulle proposes fo; 
cementing the new unity. It is true that the colonial interests oj 
Britain and France to a large extent coincide. It does not follow 
from this that the difficulties encountered by France in Syria are 
Britain’s doing and can be undone by a simple British fiat. The 
withdrawal of British troops from Syria is, it is true, long over- 
due; but even with the British gone, French difficulties will 
remain. The need is not mutual recrimination, but the evolution 
of a joint approach acceptable to the Arab world. In the Middle. 
and in the Far-East local peoples will still want independence 
whatever the British or French may do or feel. It is not British 
intrigue that makes French policy unpopular in Syria—or Frenc) 
influence that creates difficulties for Britain in Egypt. It is quite 
simply Arab nationalism. The point would seem almost 
obvious to make, were it not so widcly forgotten in France. 


* * * 


Annexations in the West 


General de Gaulle’s proposals for closer association also raise 
difficulties over the settlement with Germany. He makes thie 
proposals, the first that the Rhineland, up to and includin 
Cologne, shall bz brought under French political and economic 
control—with a similar “ glacis” carved out of Germany further 
north and given to the Belgians and Dutch. His second pr0- 
posal is that the economic resources of the Ruhr should be inter- 
nationalised, the third that the Rhine should become an inier- 
national waterway serving the Western community. The second 
and third points need careful consideration from the technica! 
point of view, but they are not in themselves unacceptable. The 
detaching of further large strips of German territory is quilt 
another matter. 

General de Gaulle’s chiet argument is that as Germany he 
been severely amputated in the East, “German vitality ” (what- 
ever that may mean) will be driven West, unless a similar large 
amputation is made there. This is an incomprehensible argument. 
If Germany is amputated in the East, German resentment wil 
be fastened there ; and if Germany is disarmed, even that degre 
of resentment will be ineffective. In any case, the gross wrong 0 
Germany’s Oder frontier will not be rectified by perpetrating 2 
equal wrong in the shape of a Rhine frontier. 

What, too, would it mean in terms of organisation and ma- 
power to attach strips of German territory to France and 1! 
neighbours? Where would they find the resources, above all in 
men, to take on an excessively difficult afd onerous task 
“colonial” administration. (We must presume that the “native 
population is not to be expelled on the Eastern model.) General 
Billotte, the French officer commanding in the French 200¢, 
already complains that he lacks a policy, resources and me? 
Yet the need for men in France—and Britain—will grow greatt! 
as civilian reconstruction develops. Above all, why should th 
Western Allies believe that the Germans, any more than th 
—— or the Irish, will accept in the long run an alien ruling 

ass 

British opposition to further annexations should not, howevel 
take the form of overlooking France’s genuine and justific! 
desire for security against repeated German invasion. Apatt {rot 
general guarantees against any rearmament by Germany, ! ® 
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entirely reasonable to propose a special regime of suspension of 
the output of the heavy industries of the Ruhr,. and in 
this control France should naturally piay an equal part. The 
Rhineland could, too, be given the maximum degree of autonomy 
within Germany its people could be persuaded to work. Trade 
policies could attempt to find markets in the West for the out- 
put of the Ruhr and Rhineland and thus turn their faces 
towards the democratic lands Such steps are possible, and could, 
perhaps, be the basis of British counter-proposals. But let there 
be no more talk, veiled or otherwise, of annexations. 


* * *x 


Popular Front Again ? 


It is important to remember, in assessing General de Gaulle’s 
statement on Franco-British relations, that he does not necessarily 
represent all French opinion. At their recent Conference the 
French Socialist party passed a significant resolution on Germany, 
incidentally condemning annexations. 

Germany . . . must be submitted to a long period of occupation, 
and entirely disarmed. Its heavy industries must be socialised and 
administered by the European nations; . . . the administration de- 
centralised . . . but the Socialist Party feels it its duty to draw the 
country’s attention to the dangers of Nationalist revenge which 
would follow from any dismemberment of Germany or any annexa- 
tion of specifically German territory. 

This Socialist opposition may be important, for the last weeks 
have seen a Sharpening of the underlying dispute between General 
de Gaulle and the parties of th: old Popular Front. Hitherto, the 
allegiance of the Socialists to General de Gautle’s formula of a 
Constituent Assembly, with limited powers, has divided the 
parties of the Left. But they are all at one in condemning the 
General’s version of proportional representation. A delegation 
from the Radicals, the Socialists, the Communists, the CGT and 
the League of the Rights of Man first sought an interview with 
de Gaulle. When he refused to receive them, they presented him 
with a memorandum, proposing an alternative methed of voting, 
in which each 30,000 votes would elect a deputy, and the residue 
would be distributed on a national basis between the different 
party lists. (General de Gaulle, by making PR work only on a 
cantonal basis, has undoubtedly overweighted the rural vote.) 

It is doubtful whether the Government will modify its plan ; 
the interesting question is whether a Popular Front alliance may 
emerge from the dispute. Such a grouping would very prcvably 
be strong enough to unseat the General at the autumn elections. 

The effect of a Popular Front victory on Franco-British rela- 
lions is not, however, clear. The Radicals and Socialists may be 
expected to support closer Western association. The problem is 
whether they would be strong enough to counter the Russian- 
inspired opposition of the Communists. 


® * * 


Mass Expulsions in Eastern Europe 


The Czechoslovak Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
were welcome visitors in London recently, and it is to be hoped 
that their stay strengthened Czechoslovakia’s political and 
economic ties with this country. There is, however, one topic 
of some importance tor the future peace of Europe on which 
the two governments cannot see eye to eye—the expulsion of 
Germans from Central and Eastern Europe. 

In spite of the Potsdam declaration calling a halt to these 
disorderly and inhuman mass expulsions of Germans, the forced 
exodus from the provinces of East Prussia, Pomerania, Silesia and 
parts of Brandenburg—which had a population of some 9 million 
in 1939—~goes on. So does the expulsion of the 3} million 
Sudeten Germans from Czechoslovakia. In addition, all the 
German-speaking peoples in Poland, Russia and the Balkans 
seem to be on the march to the west. All told, some 9,000,000 
Germans may shortly have been expelled to somewhere in 
Germany west of the Oder-Neisse line—which is now virtually 
the eastern frontier of Germany. 

Little factual information is available concerning this vast 
migration of people, many of them women and children, and it 
may be doubted whether the Russian, Polish and Czechoslovak 
authorities who order the expulsion, ahd the soldiers who carry 
It out, have been able to count the numbers they are marching 

at a moment’s notice. The only firm indication of the extent 
of the expulsion has come from the Berlin radio. Otto Geschke, 
. ist member of the former Reichstag and member of 
the executive of the new Communist party, declared in an inter- 
view over the Berlin Radio that he had been made responsible 
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for the reception of expelled persons in Berlin, as well as for 
their immediate evacuation from Berlin. According to Geschke, 
588,090 persons had arrived in Berlin by the end of July. Berlin 
is not alone. Ali districts under Russian occupation west of the 
Oder-Neisse line have also received a great mass of homeless 
Starving people. 


x 


It is very difficult to form an adequate picture of this enforced 
mass migration. The number of old people and children who die 
by the roadside from exhaustion must be very large, and it is safe 
to assume that millions of expelled people are now aimlessly 
wandering about in the Russian zone of occupation. In the inter- 
view, Geschke said that he had no idea where to send the people. 
His orders simply were to march them off to Mecklenburg. He 
said that the Russian zone of occupation could not hold all the 
expelled; and he suggested that the British and American zones 
should receive some share of the expelled Germans. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers must put a stop to this 
eppalling tragedy. The wandering millions in this district 
are practically without food or shelter The inhabitable 
parts of the large urban centres were overcrowded before their 
arrival, and the countysice has only limited means of housing 
them. The inevitable result will be that millions of them will die 
from hunger and exhaustion. The Germans, no doubt, have de- 
served punishment—but not by torture of this kind. If the Poles 
and the Czechs wish to be rated higher in civilisation than the 
Nazis, they will stop the expulsions at once. 


x * * 


The Libera! Dilemma 


The Liberal Party held a private meeting at the week-end 
to hold an inquest into the General Election. It could hardly 
have been other than a gloomy occasion, for hopes had been 
high before the election and were so bitterly disappointed, Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter, the President of the Party Organisation, 
did her best to cheer the Party up with her slogan that it did 
not accept sentence of death, but did accept sentence of hard 
labour. But she was surely deluding herself, and her listeners, 
when she argued that the disappointing result of the election was 
due to the fact that the Liberals had too few candidates. The 
thesis was that, with only 300-odd candidates, the Party could 
not possibly win a clear majority and form a Government, and 
that therefore the elector refused to vote for it. Surely the reason 
why so many electors, generally sympathetic to Liberal ideas, 
failed to vote for the Liberal candidate is because they thought 
he had no chance of being elected in his own constituency, not 
because, even if elected, he was bound to be one of a minority. 
Lady Violet’s argument is an example of refusal to accept the 
obvious explanation because it is the more painful. 

If Lady Violet is right, the remedy is to have 600 candidates 
at the next election. But if she is wrong—if, under the present 
system, the Liberal Party cannot hope to elect more than a tiny 
handful of members—what then? The question cannot be 
answered in terms of the Liberal Party, for which, without elec- 
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toral reform, the outlook.is indeed poor. Does the answer per- 
haps lie in a renunciation of ambitions of direct representation 
and in making Liberalism an active force in politics by influence 
on the other parties? But that would involve keeping the voting 
strength together, keeping it organised, and being ab‘e to throw 
it en bloc to one party or the other—all very difficult things 
to do. ‘ 
One thing is quite certain—a political system which provides 
no means of expression for a creed as live and distinctive, and as 
passionately held, as Liberalism, is an unhealthy system. 


x x x 


The Price of Progress 


No one in the front rank of politicians, in any party, ¢x- 
pounds the basic arguments of economic policy more lucidly. than 
Mr Morrison. His speech to the Labour Women at Leeds last 
week was full of sound sense. The only way in which the various 
economic objectives of the country could all be attained, and a 
rising standard of living be combined with reduced taxation, he 
said, was by a rapid increase in the national output. The target 
he mentioned was an increase of £1,000 million, or 15 per cent, in 
five years, and though he was exaggerating in calling this a 
moderate aim, there is no harm in setting the sights high. 

Mr Morrison left the Labour Women under no illusions about 
the means of attaining this goal, which could only be done by 
“work, thought, drive and efficiency.” Moreover, nationalisa- 
tion was no magic cure, and the test of success was whether 
nationalised industries were better run; “whether they show a 
steady rise in technical efficiency.” Nor was it only by the route 
of nationalisation that the Government sought greater produc- 
tivity. They would move to “prevent practices that restrict out- 
put and efficiency”; they would stimulate new capital invest- 
ment, both in nationalised and in private industry; and they 
would encourage scientific research. 

To all this it would be churlish, especially in these columns, 
to do more than breathe a fervent Amen and a still more fervent 
prayer that the Lord President may be as good as his word. But 
the argument, as Mr Morrison gives it, is not quite rounded off. 
Increased productivity, though it depends on many things, de- 
pends most of all on the large-scale re-equipment of British 
industry. That costs money—or, rather, it costs economic re- 
sources of manpower and materials, and (in default of borrow- 
ing abroad) those resources will not be forthcoming unless the 
British community is content, during the re-equipping process 
to consume much less than it produces. The price of a rapid 
increase in the national output is a policy of abstinence—not 
merely for the period of material shortages, but for five, ten or 
fifteen years. The cost of Mr Morrison’s £1,000 million a year 
more to consume in the future is £1,000 million a year saved 
from consumption in the present and spent on the newest tools 
of production and on other forms of necessary capital. The re- 
ward is glittering and certain, but it is also distant, while the 
price is heavy and present. To complete the course in basic 
economics that Mr Morrison is giving the country, he needs to 
preach this doctrine, to explain the necessity for abstinence and 
to expound the means by which it can be assured. 


* * * 


Far Eastern “ Vaudeville ’’ in Disguise 


The arrest at General MacArthur’s orders of a number of . 


the Japanese military and political leaders who were members of 
the War Cabinet at the time of Pearl Harbour is about the first 
drect and serious impact made by the conquerors on Japanese 
political life. Naturally, the presence of foreign soldiers is a 
constant reminder of defeat, but in most spheres it appears to 
be the policy of the Allies to intervene as little as possible in the 
day-to-day conduct of Japanese affairs. Indeed, General 
MacArthur has decided, according to Japanese sources, not to 
set up any Military Government, and has agreed, in an inter- 
view with Mr Shigemetsu, to give his orders through the Japan- 
ese Government. 

__ This relative degree of immunity has encouraged the more 
incurable among Japan’s optimists to paint a fairly favourable 
picture of the future to the Japanese people ; and quietly, but 
assiduously, the Japanese press and radio are trying to persuade 
the Allies that, if only to provide reparations, they must be 
allowed a large field of economic activity. In a recent interview, 
the President of the Japanese Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion, Fujiyama, gave his views on the reconstruction of 

ese economy. Social unrest would be unavoidable unless the 
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people’s livelihood were stabilised. War industries wou'd hay. 
to be converted to ordinary production and the export trade te. 
vived. Heavy industry, he added, depended upon the Allieg 
interpretation of the Potsdam Declaration, but he assumed tha 
the Allied authorities will allow Japan to maintain such heavy 
industries as provide the basis for certain goods production, especi. 
ally the metal and mining industries . . . and that war industries 


would be allowed to switch over to the production of civilian goods 
including machines, cars and farming equipment. 


This evidence of relative freedom and confidence is obyj- 
ously making most Russian and some American observers un. 
easy. Pravda calls the present Japanese manceuvring “ vaude. 
ville in disguise,” complains that all the old wartime leaders jn 
politics and industry are still in power, and that the regime has 
two faces—a democratic one for export, and at home the old 
face of extreme nationalist mysticism. A Washington corres. 
pondent complains 

There is nothing to indicate that the USA has undertaken anything 
more than a formal occupation, or that the military, industrial and 
bureaucratic clique will be set aside for a really democratic regime, 

It may be, however, that both the Soviet and American critics 
and Japan’s present rulers all underestimate the explosive possi- 
bilities in Japan’s political development. Much of the talk about 
Japan’s economic future is at the moment nothing better than 
whistling in the dark to keep up failing spirits. More sober esti- 
mates of the future have given expression to the doubt whether 
the Japanese will have enough food, once the soldiers return. 
Nearly a quarter of the population may be unemployed. Mean- 
while, the war has inflicted appalling losses—nearly five million 
casualties in killed and wounded ; of an estimated tonnage of 
6,130,000 merchant ships before the war, the Japanese claim 
that only about 200,000 remain. 

The next years may very well strain the social fabric of the 
Son of Heaven’s patrimony beyond repair. Democratic forms 
are to be introduced. Equal adult suffrage for men and women 
is promised. Against a background of economic dislocation, the 
force of popular indignation, once given a voice, may change 
very profoundly the structure of the Japanese state. 


x * * 


A Government for Korea 


The Cairo Declaration made Korean independence one of 
the Allied main aims. Now that Korea is liberated, no one is 
very sure how far Korean independence can go, at least for 
some time. The United States officers, who now exercise authority 
in the southern parts of Korea, including the capital Seoul, clearly 
take the view that a period of tutelage will be necessary. For 
the time being, they are leaving the Japanese administrative 
structure intact, including even the Japanese commanding officer. 
The Japanese will now obey American commands and English 
is to be the official language. 


So far, the Americans have made no reference to the Korean 
Provisional Government. This body has existed ever since 1919 
under the protection of the Chinese but without their recogni- 
tion. It is made up of the old-fashioned type of bourgeois nation- 
alists, with a Christian background ecquired from American mis- 
sionaries. More recently, a number of Left Wing groups have 
formed a coalition with the older leaders. The Americans might 
find here—and among their own American-born Koreans—the 
material for a non-Japanese administration. 

If the Americans intend to maintain their position in Korea, 
they will obviously have to find a substitute for the Japanese. 
The need is especially urgent, for they do not control all Korea 
and the Russians in the north may pursue a very different policy. 

So far the Russians have not committed themselves on the 
question of a future regime, but they will probably press for 
the quickest possible achievement of independence and the 
s lest removal of foreign troops. They are known to have 

nunist supporters in Korea and they probably have the 
material in Russia for some sort of a Korean administration. ! 
colony of Koreans established themselves round Vladivostock in 
the eighties ; after 1911, some were technically Japanese citizens 
and during the Russian-Japanese troubles in the 19308, the Sov! 
Government moved the whole colony to central Asia. Some 
them are probably serving in the Far Eastern Red Army 


could be re-settled in Korea to form the nucleus of a Communist 
administration. 


Given the vacuum which would resu't from the withdrawal of 
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foreign forces, the Communists in Korea, well organised and 
ted, could probably secure political leadership. The Russians have 
therefore no particular reason for wishing to prolong their occu- 
pation and a good reason for wishing the Americans away, 


¥* ¥ * 


Myth in the Making 


Perhaps undue care has been taken in Germany’s defeat to 
avoid the creation of myths capable of exploitation by some future 
Goebbels. Will Nuremberg supply one gratuitously? Prepara- 
tions for the trial of war criminals continue, and the quadrilingual 
proceedings against a much longer list of defendants than was 
originally contemplated are unlikely to prove expeditious. The 
decision to hold such a trial derives trom Yalta. It may satisfy 
ihe Russian appetite for the theatrical; it may even persuade 
some Americans that Wilsonian principles of international morality 
have been vindicated. But it has created uneasiness in the 
minds of a considerable section of the British public, which sees 
behind the judicial form of the trial an inevitable absence of those 
safeguards regarding proof of evidence upen which the sanctions. 
of British justice repose. 

The Court created by the Allies will set down its own forms 
of procedure ; it will be free to admit, without proof, any matters 
which it deems expedient ; and it will work entirely without any 
tody of precedents and jurisprudence. No sympathy will be 
wasted on any one of the defendants—although, perhaps, Schacht 
might reasonably be entitled to complain on personal grounds 
for having to appear in the same dock as Kaltenbrunner, much 
as a moderately respectable long-firm defrauder might protest 
at being tried jointly with a homicidal maniac. All deserve and will 
doubtless receive due sentence. The danger lies in the distortion 
of judicial procedure to give outward respectability to what is, 
presumably, a decision already reached on political grounds, and 
to which effect could satisfactorily have been given by summary 
trial, followed by sentence. Historians of the future will be able 
to pick plenty of holes in the proceedings ; German historians 
of the next generation may exploit them as a mockery of demo- 
cratic justice. It is perhaps too late to alter this situation, but it is 
difficult to see why a solemn declaration by the United Nations 
that these and other German leaders were guilty of war crimes 
should have been less just, less expedient, and less safe in the 
future, than a trial in which justice, as we understand it, will not 
manifestly be seen to be done. The mob violence of Mussolini’s 
end is surely to be preferred to the degradation of justice for 
political ends—even for very good ones. 


* * * 


Canadian Mutual Aid 


The Lend-Lease negotiations have begun in Washington, and 
it will be several weeks before their result can be known. State- 
ments to the American press by Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes 
have, however, served to clarify the issue—which is not how 
much charity Britain deserves, but a choice for American policy 
between an immediate return to horse trading and the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. ; 

Lord Keynes called at Ottawa on his way to Washington, 
and the large part that Canada has played in the Mutual Aid 
system should not be forgotten. The Second Annual Report of 
the Mutual Aid Board contains the total figures for the two 
complete years that the Board has been in existence: — 

(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


United Kingdom ...... 1,442 NIGGR. iiai cad etic ie od OR) 
Other British countries. 113 Unrra. 6. cececseccees b5 88 
China 2... evs eseines 21 perenne 
FrARCO. 4 5 os eR eset 18 1,716 


The largest items have been motor transport, aircraft, bacon and 
Wheat. 

The figure of $1,442 million entered against the United King- 
om is by no means the sum total of the aid given by Canada 
eee Britain in the course of the war. There was @ loan of 
700 million im 1942, which bears no interest during the war, 
and an outright gift of $1,000 million a year later. In addition, 
Britishowned Canadian securities have been repatriated in 
the amount of $800 million and expenditure made by the British 
Government on munitions plants in Canada has been refunded 
in the amount of $200 million. The total of all these forms of 
assistance is $4,500 million, of which one-third is in the form 

loans or the equivalent, and two-thirds in the form of out- 
tight contributions. This is a gigantic sum for a country with 

s than one-twelfth the population or wealth of the United 
States. Moreover, it does nx ‘nclude British purchases, paid for 
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in cash but nevertheless coming out of Canadian production. 

The phrase “outright contributions” is quoted from. the 
Report, and this is evidently the way in which the Canadian 
Government looks upon its Mutual Aid expenditures, which have 
been made without stipulation for return or even without 
thought of using them as bargaining weapons. This is Mutual 
Aid at its finest. 


* * * 


Raising Coal Output 


The nationalisation of the coal mines will present an oppor- 
tunity to solve a number of long-term problems in that in- 
dustry. Its effect on the immediate problem of increasing coal 
production in the next few months has been a matter for specu- 
lation. Mr Arthur Horner, who was recently appointed National 
Production Officer of the Mineworkers Union, has made a state- 
ment of the measures the Union is taking in this matter. 

Unfortunately, the greater emphasis in Mr Horner’s solutions 
of the short-term problem is on long-term measures. He argues 
that since the main reason for the insufficiency of coal supplies 
is the shortage of manpower, the industry must be made attrac- 
tive enough to recruit willing workers from outside the traditional 
sources. He rejects the idea that men returning from the Forces 
will fill the gaps ; he estimates that only 100,000 miners have been 
in the Forces, and that probably no more than 10,000 will return 
to the mines as coal face workers after demobilisation. His solu- 
tion is not, however, one which is likely to produce an immediate 
crop of recruits, since the factors which he suggests to make the 
industry more attractive are not very tangible. He offers freedom 
from fear of unemployment, the benefit of Nationalisation, and 
the democracy of a powerful trade union. The only tangible bene- 
fit offered is the elimination of the objectionable parts of pit work 
by machinery, but this is clearly a long-term proposition. 

To increase production immediately at the individual pits, the 
Union is trying to build up “a new morality” depending on 
voluntary discipline and the good will of the men. All punitive 
measures are abandoned and in their place is substituted a com- 
plex procedure, whereby after a series of warnings and report- 
ings the case of a miner who is not pulling his weight ultimately 
becomes the subject of discussion at mass meetings of miners. It 
is not clear whether these expressions of disapprobation on the 
part of his fellow workers are to replace the normal managerial 
disciplinary functions. 

The method outlined for dealing with absenteeism and other 
manifestations of slackness raises the question of the relative 
position of the manager and the trade union in the nationalised 
mine. The Union suggests that the manager must have as much 
definite authority as the captain of the ship at sea; it is opposed 
to any duality of responsibility in the operation of the pit. The 
manager would, however, be expected to consult pit committees 
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and listen to their criticisms, which would be a strange procedure 
in a ship at sea. This, it will be appreciated, is an extension of 
the function of the trade union as compared with normal Civil 
Service practice. In the industrial branches of the Civil Service, 
there is no method of consultation with the workers on matters 
of production and it will be interesting to see what status has 
been planned for the Mineworkers Union in the organisation of 
the nationalised mines, 


* * * 


Service of Youth 


A great volume and variety of voluntary bodies, both re- 
ligious and secular, have worked hard since the middle of the 
last century to meet the needs and aspirations of adolescent 
youth; but it is not always realised that, despite these consider- 
able efforts, the great majority of young people between the ages 
of 14 and 20 were not before the war attached to any youth 
organisation whatever, and that even now—after an officially 
sponsored “ youth drive,” the creation of pre-Service units, the 
promotion of new clubs by local authorities, and the partial finan- 
cing of existing organisations by the Board of Education—even 
now, youth organisations have probably reached little more than 
half of their potential membership and contain a great number 
of unwilling recruits. These facts in no way constitute a con- 
demnation of the youth movement, but they do raise very strongly 
the issues of what young people really need and of what they are 
at present getting, and whether the two are the same. These 
issues have been interestingly surveyed in two recent publica- 
tions—a sample survey of youth organisations in Nottinghamshire 
and a report made by the Scottish Youth Advisory Committee 
to the Secretary of State.* 

It is clear, in the first place, that youth organisations flourish 
most in poorer areas, where the facilities and amenities of home 
life are less; and it is no disrespect to these organisations to 
suggest that the first thing young people really need is proper 
living conditions, with enough room both for privacy and for 
entertaining friends, coupled with parental guidance and en- 
couragement. It was in the attempt to keep the children of poor 
and unsatisfactory homes off the streets that the youth movement 
had its beginnings, and it is still far too deeply grounded in the 
negative aim of preventing mischief by occupying leisure. But 
this negative aim is very imperfectly realised, since rebellious and 
apathetic youths and young offenders are always to be counted 
among those who will not join youth organisations, of which 
many tend in fact to be monopolised by the more able and 
socially-minded young people. There is probably a large class of 
youths whose satisfactory development depends on getting dif- 
ferent treatment at home and at school rather than in clubs. 


* 


The aim of any youth service should instead be a positive one 
and should be directed not only at providing cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities—though this is important—but also, through its 
activities, at developing a sense of community and of social 
and political consciousness and also, if possible, at nurturing a 
sense of purpose and an appetite for disinterested learning and 
accomplishment. The methods by which these aims should be 
sought are undeniably difficult and controversial and the only 
reliable judgment on any youth organisation is an empirical one, 
which attends less to its professed intentions than to its spirit 
and achievements. At the moment, many youth clubs are very 
good and many are very bad. Some, especially religious organisa- 
tions, make the mistake of basing their appeal on entirely outworn 
ideas, whereas others can be said to be in fact much better than 
they sound. For the future, the first practical needs are to improve 
the standard of ; remises and facilities and, more important, to 
raise greatly both the quantity and quality of youth leaders. 


* * x 
We and They 


These two reports both draw attention to a mentality that has 
provoked much comment in recent years, a mentality that has not 
yet received a satisfactory name but is sometimes called the we- 
they antithesis. Mr Barnes, in his report for King George’s 
Jubilee Trust, describes it, as it affects city youth, as follows: 


By such young people all authorities are’ seen as the everlasting, 


*“Youth Service in ss English Count > by L. ) 
Kimg George’s Jubilee Trust, 2s. 6d : : ce 
“The Needs of Youth in These Times,” HMSO. 
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yachenens they—always external, always arbitrary, aj . 

fering. One can bow down before them Gf one is a Good Ie — 
can e them (if one is a Mug); or ome can liddic 
dodge them (if one is a Wise Guy). What is impossible is to iq cn 
oneself with them and their purposes, and so transform then! 


of eM into 

part of us. 

The authors of the Scottish report write that young people’s jy. 

are yl 
strangely dominated by distant forces called trade federations trad 
unions, governments, and economic interests. The superior bein . ; 
the world become a vague “they” with whom no direct petted 
relations are possible .... 

When in a single week two reports, one official and one up 
official, quite independently of each other draw attention to this 
mentality, it should attract more than passing interest. These 
reports were concerned with youth, but this “they” atting 
is not confined to young people aged 14-20, though it may pro. 
duce more clearly recognisable symptoms in them than in other; 
It is widespread in the services; it can be found in the popula. 
tion at large whenever current social questions, such as housing 
employment and so on, are discussed. It is an antithesis between 
governors and governed that has nothing to do with party o; 
class distinctions. 

It is probably no new phenomenon. A generation ago, G, K 
Chesterton could write 
We hear men speaking for us of new laws strong and sweet 
Yet is there no man speaketh as we speak in the street. 
What seems to be new is the cynical determination to get the 
utmost from “them” without giving anything in return, the 
sceptical disbelief that “their” activities can be disinterested 
And what is unwholesome is that this mentality is getting more 
and more prevalent at a time when the state is directly concerning 

itself with human welfare on a greatly increased scale. 

It is not difficult to describe this mentality. It is very difficult 
to say what, if anything, can be done about it. The moral wi! 
have to be drawn by the social historian of a later age. At present, 
it can only be pointed out that after two colossal wars we are 
still Chesterton’s “ Secret People ”— 

But we are the people of England; and we have not spoken yet, 
Smile at us, pay us, pass us. But do not quite forget. 


* x * 


Shorter Notes 


A number of reasons appear to have governed the decision 
to withdraw the concession of duty-free gift parcels of tobacco 
and cigarettes to the Forces overseas, except to the Navy and 
those in the Far East. Perhaps the most important of these is th 
currency function that cigarettes have acquired on the Cont- 
nent ; but the recent increase in the number of gift parcels ha 
been one of the factors reducing supplies for home consumption. 
Another consideration which must have weighed heavily is the 
need to restrict total consumption, since supplies have to be paid 
for in dollars. Despite the weighty reasons advanced, it is a pity 
that a concession to the troops has to be withdrawn before the 
troops themselves are demobilised. 


* 


A Ministry of Health statement on the progress of temporary 
housing in England and Wales is summarised below. No stat 
gering advances could have been expected, and none is shown, 
but the steady progress in every stage of development is an ¢t 
couraging sign that much of the preparatory work, which is liable 
to be held up by bad weather, has already been done and com- 
pleted houses should become ready in greater and greater num- 
bers during the autumn and winter. 





Lon 11 England 
Stage and Outer Blitzed and 
London Cities | Wales 
gentile iiss cvitet bss idaweaiidcko. os ,700 | 130,24 
SIN. bas acnsskgreuceesiveadsabesans area 19.043 | 104,759 
se MOF boo 00 conc ct eeos odious cio 17,743 15,849 | 80,205 
» developed and handed to M.O.W........: 9,988 5,718 | 52,962 
Houses delivered... 2... ....cccccecccccuucce 3,457 1,094 719 
» complete and taken over by local 
WN sinc «ekdisiccveenien dat 1,895 36} 8m 
| 





There are many men and women in the Services who woul 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would hani 


it in, unwrapped. unstamped, and unaddressed at anv Post Offi: 
it will go to them. 
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SURVEY 


The Problems of Business 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


HE American business man at war’s end has more than a 
T little in common with Plutarch’s Theseus. Having been at 
jeast fairly prominent in the successful fight against Europe’s 
Bull of Marathon, and against the eastern sons of Pallas, he now 
returns to the problem of the sacrifice, which, just as Theseus 
faced it, has two major parts—the labyrinth and the Minotaur. 

Just now he is in the labyrinth, which is made up of the most 
confusing variety of views and counsel of what is immediately 
ahead. The economists alone present an almost endless choice of 
paths, to which are added a large additional number by other 
gothsayers in the form of trade association personnel, labour 
leaders, radio and press commentators, agriculturalists and 
politicians. = 

Some of these can be identified :— 

1 (a) Commodity prices, and along with them costs, are 
going to rise substantially owing to the vast and still ex- 
panding volume of money. Prices are going up because costs 
are not only high to begin with, but will rise still further 
because of labour’s politically-backed and overwhelming 
bargaining power. Prices are going up because of an in- 
satiable demand for goods, largely from the American 
mafket, but) supplemented by foreign requirements. In view 
of the war’s inroads on the preductive capacity of the world, 
American sources will bear the full brunt of supplying 
world needs. A variety of price, rent and wage and salary 
controls must be retained to prevent grave inflation. The 
OPA is the loudest voice in advocacy of this path through 
the labyrinth. 

1 (b) Commodity prices are going down, and costs along 
with them, because the tremendous productive capacity of 
the country will overwhelm the market with goods and 
services. Technological developments are about to be let 
loose which will cut costs of production so far that a 
markedly lower level of prices will be justified. The techno- 
logical developments already released, and those about to 
come, will displace so much labour that buying power will 
shrink, and prices will go down in the absence of demand. 
A flood of low-priced goods from abroad, probably made 
the more serious by depreciated currencies, will inevitably 
bring much lower prices. The cancellation of war contracts 
will reduce employment, and the sale of surplus goods will 
glut markets. To guard against these price threats, prices 
need to be supported rather than kept down, and numerous 
measures need to be taken to provide employment by public 
means. Labour leaders, agriculturalists, and not a few 
Government employees, make such suggesticns. 

2 (a) The spread between commodity prices and costs is 
going to narrow as prices are held down either by controls 
or by competition, while costs are go:ng to rise from the 
large increases already being demanded by labour, with 
still more to come. Profit margins will therefore be so 
squeezed as to make business unattractive. This is a marked 
fear of not a few in the business community. 

2 (b) Commodity prices will not move sgnificantly in 
either direction, and, though costs will rise within limits, 
the level of business activity will be high and maintained. 
Profits will be satisfactory and capital expenditure in large 
amounts should be made forthwith to prepare for a long 
Period of prosperity. The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is a chief proponent of this course. 

3. The various forces which are expected to drive com- 
modity prices up, down and sideways are of course expected 
to produce somewhat similar effects upon employment and 
Production. Most of the labour union spokesmen, and not a 
few in Government circles, foresee millions of unemployed 
before long ; the Committee for Economic Development is 
Visualising jobs for all at a sustained level of output much 
above pre-war ; and a whole series of more mederate scers 
complete the spectrum in between. : 

4 (a) Interest rates have seen their lowest point, and 


will rise, perhaps slowly or perhaps rapidly. Some of the 
most important financial institutions in the country are 
basing, their operations on such a view. 


4 (b) Interest rates may be expected to stay around pre- 
sent levels, and perhaps move lower owing to the require- 
ments of the Government and the plethora of funds, wh’ch 
abound. Other financial institutions operate on this view, ard 
in Washington it remains the “party line.” 

5 (a) The stock market, in the opinion of one of the mere 
colourful investment trusts, and of more than one of the 
prominent forecasters, is about to undergo major liquidation, 
and a very substantial cash position is the desirable one for 
the investor. 

5 (6) The stock market is about to move to much h gher 
levels, and not more than minor and very temporary declines 
are to be expected. This view is he!ld by so many as probably 
to constitute a majority. 


Partly, of course, this labyrinthine aspect of the present re- 
sults from confusion of time perieds or over-emphasis on special 
factors. Thus some decline in at least some prices where abncrmal 
wartime demand has been concentrated is inevitab'e ; and the 
business prospect for the next few months is somewhat d fferent 
than that for a period when reconversion will be virtually ccom- 
plete, but deferred demands will still be unsatisfied. But the 
confusion also results from a chronic inability of many of the 
most vocal to view the situation as a whole, and to define just 
what they are talking about. 

At the end of the labyrinth is, of course, the M notaur. Th’s 
is a mingled form where four strange shapes ccmbine (Euripides, 
as quoted by Plutarch, had only two.) One part is Depression. 
One is World Chaos. One is a revived New Deal. The fourth 
is Socialism in some form. The Minotaur may be met almost 
at once, or may be reached only after several years, but there 
is ail but unanimous agreement that he awaits, breath'ng fire 
and consumed with hunger for the sacrifices. Business man 
Theseus, after whatever period of wandering in the labyrinth, 
must, of course, slay the Minotaur or be consumed. Not only wail 
he be consumed if he is not victorious, but with him all the 
virgin minds and hopes of the future generations. 

When the Minotaur is slain, Ariadne must provide the thread 
to guide Theseus out of the labyrinth (she hasn’t come through 
yet), he must bore holes in the bottoms of the ships of the 
planners so they will not overtake him; he must remember to 
hoist the white instead of the black sail, so as to be properly 
identified, and be prepared to meet the demands of the crowd 
singing, as Plutarch says they did in Theseus’ tme— 


“Bring us honey in pints, and oil to rub on our bodies, 
And a strong flagon of wine, for all to go mellow to bed on.” 


Clearly private business will need all the attributes P‘utarch 
attributed to Theseus if it is to perform the task that is being 
assigned to it by many government servants, by most labour 
leaders, by all critics—and, most surprisingly of all—by a large 
number of business men and their spokesmen themselves. The 
ebullience manifest in this self-appointment to carry the whole 
burden, most marked among some manufacturers, amounts to 
something verging on political daredeviltry. The view is being 
encouraged that any slightest deviation from cornucopian pros- 
perity and fullest employment, by whatever cause induced, wou'd 
be solely and completely the fault of pr:vate business, 

The responsibilities of other groups in the community for 
national welfare are being as understressed as those of the 
business man are being overstressed. Lip service is being paid in 
some quarters to the obligations of government, but the emphasis 
among the planners is generally on the necessity of picking up 
the pieces through public investment after the (inevitab’e) default 
by private enterprise in providing full employment. Little recog- 
nition is given to the fact that government, labour and agricul- 
ture are also parties to the future, and will, in fact, have a large 
part in shaping it. 
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ME& TRUMAN’S message to Congress, remarkable in length 
and in content, is evidently intended to begin where the late 
President’s New Deal left off. It should be remembered, however, 
in evaluating the document, that the New Deal was launched upon 
a country archaic in its attitudes toward social reform, while events 
of the past thirteen years have so drastically altered American 
attitudes, that now Mr Truman’s 16,000-word guide to action 
during and after the reconversion period was greeted even by those 
known to be hostile toward much of its content, if not with cor- 
diality, at least with caution. 

The President covered the whole, vast range of peacetime 
economic and social life, and it cannot be said that he avoided 
those issues arcund which the most bitter opposition will be 
mobilised in Congress. The “ President’s honeymoon” had be- 
come part of the American language ; now it is part of history. 
Because these will be the issues with which Congress will occupy 
itself during the coming year, it is worthwhile to touch here 
on the more pertinent ones. Opposition will focus most stubbornly 
upon the recommendation for federal aid to bring emergency un- 
employment benefits to a minimum of $25 a week for 26 weeks ; 
on full employment legislation for “every worker who is ready, 
able and willing” to work; on the proposed increase of the 
“obsolete” minimum hourly wageerate of 40 cents; on the 
stabilisation of prices and rents until “fair competition can pre- 
vent inflation and undue hardship on consumers,” while collective 
bargaining is resumed to determine wages, providing price ceil- 
ings are not endangered ; on the recommendation for a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practises Committee to help overcome 
economic discrimination based on race, religion and colour. The 
President bluntly cautioned Congress to resist business pressures 
for price increases in essential civilian goods, and urged continued 
rationing wherever relief shipments might otherwise be en- 
dangered. “As long as shortages in certain materials continue,” 
the War Production Board would exercise control to prevent 
speculative hoarding and unbalanced distribution. These are the 
matters on which the clash of opinion will be that known in other 
countries as Right ws. Left. 

Another, somewhat different, but equally clear cleavage will 
occur on the items a international section of the programme. 
On Lend-Lease, Mr Truman added nothing to the current dis- 
cussions. The lending authority of the Export-Import Bank, he 
said, shou'd be extended, and the Johnson Act should be repealed 
to prevent “ governmental monopoly of international credit,” and 
allow “private loans on a_ sane basis.” A contribution of 
$1,350,000,000, in addition to present commitments, was recom- 
mended for Unrra, in support of Mr Lehman’s request. “To 
expedite the re-establishment of our foreign trade” the Presi- 
dent asked for legislation to speed the sale of merchant ships 
now under the control of the Maritime Commission to American 
and foreign shipping companies. 

The rest of the President’s projected programme will en- 
counter opposition from more heterogeneous sources, and not so 
clearly drawn along partisan lines. Early and decisive legislation 
on housing to provide for an average of from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
homes a year during the next ten years is called for as the 
“largest single opportunity for the rapid postwar expansion of 
private investment and unemployment.” Public works should in- 
clude the building of a great new highway system, and of approxi- 
mately 3,000 new airports to accommodate expanded air travel. 
Regional developments patterned after the Tennessee Valley 
Authority should be planned for the valleys of the Columbia River, 
the Missouri River, the Arkansas River and the Central Valley of 
California. The proposa! to continue the formal war emergency and 
to draft 50,000 men into the services each month for at least 
another year, will also certainly arouse opposition. The intention 
of this is to provide an estimated three million men ugder arms 
a year from V-J Day, and there is already criticism to the effect 
that the margin allowed for over and above the occupation re- 
quirements ‘s too large. 

The reception of thé President’s message has been somewhat 
obscured by active discussion of the fascinating political problem 
whether it indicates a positive shift to the left of centre, and if so, 
how drastic, how irretrievable a shift. This, it seems, is irrele- 
vant speculation, for the shift, if shift it be, is inevitably measured 
by the relative position of those who speculate. What the President 
has presenied—and it should be noted that, unlike his predecessor, 
Mr Truman has used the language of request and recommenda- 
tion, wth a studious avoidance of exhortation and demand—is a 
sound programme of planning poss:ble, and, indeed, necessary, 
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President and Congress 


within the framework of a very moderately controlled « 
enterprise,” with a special emphasis on the welfare and secy 
of those areas of the population which are numerically the Zreates 
and which produce the bulk of votes in an election year. It js oo 
over-cynical to recognise that Mr Truman, astute politician that he 
is, is keenly sensitive to the temper of the population of the Unies 
States. When Mr Philip Murray, the comparatively conseryajiy 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organisations, recenth 
said that labour would support free enterprise only as long as ; 
provided jobs at living wages, he was certainly not speaking for 
himself alone, and Mr Truman is certainly aware of the fact even 
if the hot gospellers of private enterprise are not. 

The writing of a Message, however, is one thing, and th 
drafting of practical measures is another. And, in America, th, 
enactment of the practical measures when drafted is still 3 third 
matter. A Presidential Message is not like a British King’s Speech 
a summary, in deliberately understated language, of measure 
already almost ready for execution. Indeed, it is often the exag 
reverse: the description in self-consciously grandiloquent tem; 
of what may be only vague hopes. It now remains to be seen wha 
specific form the President can give to his programme, and 
whether he will use to get it adopted all the pressures at his dis. 
posal as chief executive. That would have been Mr Roosevel;’s 
way, and the late President, as an individual and a historica| 
figure, could afford to allow the chips to fall more or less at ran. 
dom. It is true that in the past Mr Truman has limited himself to 
recommendations. Now his attitude may well stiffen, for recon. 
version is no longer a phase of the national life comfortably await. 
ing the completion of a long, tiresome war with the Japanese. The 
critical period is the present, and how the President implement 
his directives will be the measure of his stature as a chief 
executive in his own right in what may be one of the most critical 
periods the United States has thus far faced. 


* 


The President’s Message was presented to a Congress assembled 
for its first peacetime session. That it is predominantly a con- 
servative Congress, with southern Democrats and Republicans 
often aligned together, no one realises more fully than the hari- 
working liberal members, most of whom are Democrats, but with 
a sprinkling of spirited Republicans. These tendencies to party 
disloyalty—the Conservative Democrats and the Liberal Republ- 
cans both deserting their party leaders—have been more appareni 
in Committee than on the floor of the House and Senate, wher 
the publicly recorded votes are more “ regular,” and therefore 
perhaps less representative. In general, it is a Congress which, as 
one commentator has said, will “keep its eye off the ball,” and 
attempt to carry the eye of the public with it as long and as far 
as possible. Mr Barkley, the Majority leader of a eaeee must 
have been awaie of this politica! danger when he plucked the 
resolution for a congressional investigation of Pearl Harbour from 
the lap of the Republicans, and presented it himself as a joi! 
resolution with Administration sponsorship, although Mr Tr- 
man had previously indicated that he was satisfied with the Amy 
and Navy reports. 

The character of the opposition to sections of the President’ 
programme has already been indicated in committees meeting 
while the main body of Congress was still in recess. Particularly 
disheartening have been the meetings of the House Ways and 
Means Committee on emergency unemployment compensation, 
under the chairmanship of Mr Doughton, 81-year-old Democtit 
from North Carolina, himself in opposition to the measure. One 
witness suggested that workers be “forced” to take “ stable 
work” regardless of wages. Witnesses giving evidence ™ 
behalf of the unemployment insurance schemes of the various 
states, who have insisted that there is no real emergency; 
have claimed that under the laws of at least 40 states the 
unemployed worker would be forced to deduct Federal aid 
from state compensation, and that an increased Federal paymet! 
would therefore bring no benefit. The present average paymenl 
received from state funds by jobless workers is $14, with 16 weeks 
the average duration of insurance. While this technical matt! 
involving the precious doctrine of state independence, is being 
investigated, it becomes increasingly doubtful whether the Bill wi! 
ever reach the floor of the House in recognisable shape. Unies 
the Administration acts with unprecedented boldness, simi! 
fates await the Full Employment Bill, the continuation of conto! 


free 
nity 


and other measures concerning the “human side of reconvel- 
sion,” and the human, political and economic side of Ameti® 
international dealings. 
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American Notes 


«The Pleasant Predicament’’ Again 


The American public apparently is expected by officialdom 
to endure, in all seriousness, what Mr Vinson, then Director of 
the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion, called “ the 
pleasant predicament ” of learning to live on a $0 per cent higher 
scale, The most recent sponsor of this not at all painful prospect 
is Mr Davis, Director of the Office of Economic Stabilisation, 
who recently disclosed that the Government has already under- 
taken a programme to raise the real wages of every worker in the 
nation by 40 to 50 per cent, while prices are kept at about the 
present level. Indicating that the method of achieving “the im- 
perative need” to increase the standard of living by 40 to 50 
per cent was by steadily pushing wage-rates upward to reach the 
stated goal within about five years, Mr Davis took the stand that 
the increase in Consumption would ensure a high level of em- 
ployment ; wage increases, since they are only one factor in pro- 
duction, which has made enormous strides in efficiency during 
the war, should not be allowed to increase prices. 

The most interesting aspect of Mr Davis’ statement, which was 
previously enunciated, though not so specifically, by the Presi- 
dent when he abolished the Little Steel Formula in his recent 
executive order, is the evidence it gives that official Washington, 
while issuing almost daily and increasingly eloquent warnings of 
the dangers of inflation, is, in fact, preparing for deflationary 
trends. For wage increases do not make sense in an inflationary 
context, as Mr Davis himself has so often argued. Moreover, it 
would be patently impossible, in the middle of a boom, lacking 
wartime machinery and pressures, to coerce manufacturers into 
controlling prices during the next five-year span, while wage 
increases up tO 50 per cent were approved. 


But the logic of wage increases, as an anti-depression measure, 
has never been very well established. If there is a fear of depres- 
sion—a fear, that is, of industry providing too few jobs—is that 
fear exorcised by squeezing profits between rising wage-costs 
and fixed prices? If the price of labour is put up when, by defini- 
tion, a buyer’s market for labour is approaching, is it quite certain 
that the result may not be to reduce employment and purchasing 
power? Higher productivity and higher real incomes are certainly 
yoked together. But is Mr Davis sure he has got the horse and 
the cart in the right order? 


x x * 


Business Looks to the Far East 


The ink on the documents dictating the Japanese surrender 
was hardly dry when the Civil Aeronautics Board issued a pre- 
liminary report recommending that the present service of Pan 
American Airways across the Central Pacific be expanded, with 
one route to be established from Midway Island to Tokyo, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Bangkok and Calcutta, and another from Manilla 
to Singapore and Batavia. Also recommended for PAA were ser- 
vices from Noumea, New Caledonia to Sydney. To Northwest 
Airlines, a northern Arctic route was allocated, from Chicago to 
Hong Kong and Manilla by way of Canada, Alaska, the Aleu- 
tans, Paramushira in the Kuriles, Tokyo and Shanghai. This 
latter route cuts more than 1,500 miles from pre-war flight be- 
tween the Orient and the large middle western and eastern in- 
dustrial areas in the United States. . 


American business, faced with the problem of finding vast 
markets for the product of its greatly increased industrial plant, 
Is looking to the Far East. In 1940 the United States exchanged 
with China about $95,000,000 worth of products, importing prin- 
Cipally silver, silk, tung oil, bristles, rugs and skins, and exporting 
to China cotton, leaf tobacco, automobiles, tractors, coal, iron and 
steel, kerosene oil, machinery, paints and varnishes. Now China 
has indicated, in a report submitted to Unrra, that during the first 
(Wo years after the war $2,500,000,000 worth of materials must be 
imported to take care of rehabilitation requirements. During the 
ten post-war years the Chinese plan to build about 40,000 miles of 
railways as well as a comprehensive system of highways, inland 
Waterways and internal airlines. As the only large industrial coun- 
tty whose productive capacity has not been impaired by the war, 
the United States “ will undoubtedly supply a large portion of the 
materials for reconstruction,” according to a CAB survey of post- 
War trade between the United States and the Orient. 


Top priority has now been given in the United States to equip- 
ment needed to restore full production of tin to the mines of 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, which normally produce 70 
Per cent of the world’s supply. Tin is expected to be in short 
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supply for some time to come and American needs depend on 
imported supplies. Also on the list of scarcities, oil production in 
Borneo may well achieve pre-war production standards within 
a year, while large stocks of consumer goods are being made ready 
in the United States for shipments to the islands. 


* * * 


Mr. Byrnes Continues to Appoint 


Although an organic change in the State Department from 
“functional” divisions to the traditional “ territorial,” is still 
to be accomplished, Mr Byrnes has been busy with personnel 
changes into which changes of policy are being read by the 
commentators. The appointment of Mr John Carter Vin- 
cent, formerly chief of the State Department Division 
of China Affairs, to fill the post of Mr Eugene Doonan, 
special assistant to the Director of the Far Eastern D-vision, 
was greeted with general approval. Mr Doonan, as chairman of 
a joint State, Army and Navy Committee responsible for policy 
on the occupation of Japan, exerted much influence in the formu- 
lation of policy and was subjected to the same type of criticism 
as was the recently retired Mr Grew. His successor, on the other 
hand, is the second China specialist to be appointed to a vital 
Japanese post. Mr George Atcheson, former US Minister to 
Thailand, and intimately conversant with the results of Japanese 
aggression, has been made policy adviser to General MacArthur. 
These appointments, and that of Mr Benjamin Cohen, original 
Brain Truster to Mr Roosevelt, as Counsellor to the Depart- 
ment, are being taken as evidence of a “ Leftward” tendency in 
the State Department ; but the theory seems to be contradicted 
by the appointment of Mr James C. Dunn as deputy to Mr 
Byrnes on the Council of Foreign Ministers. Mr Dunn has been 
much attacked in the past for the part he is thought to have 
played in such episodes as the “ Darlan Deal.” 

Thus, it is perhaps less baffling to attempt to discern the future 
shape of the State Department by Mr Byrnes’ own pronounce- 
ments. His language was very clear indeed on Roumania and 
Bulgaria, on Greece, and on the effect of full employment in 
the United States on international trade. As far as Japan is con- 
cerned, each day’s events will speak more plainly than specula 
tion on the significance of individual appointments. 
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Ruhr 


Steel 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


(The present position and prospects of the coal-mining 
industry m the Ruhr district were examined by our Special 
Correspondent in The Economist of September 8th ; in this 
article he reports on the iron and steel industry.) 


HE chief centres of Germany’s steel industry are in the 
British zone of occupation. They are grouped geographic- 
aily in the Bezirksgruppe Nordwest ; this embraces the provinces 
of the Rhineland and Westphalia. the Sieg, Lahn and Dill dis- 
tricts, Oberhessen, Osnabrueck, Bremen and Oldenburg. Nearly 
97 per cent of the former capacity of the concerns comprising 
the Bezirksgruppe Nordwest is within the British zone of occupa- 
tion ; some 2.3 per cent are in the French and 1 per cent in the 
American zones. (The British zone includes, in addition, a 
number of small plants not associated with the group ; the total 
output of these in 1943 was 153,000 metric tons of pig iron, 
121,000 tons of crude steel and 35,000 tons of finished pro- 
ducts.) A survey of the Bezirksgruppe Nordwest, located pre- 
dominantly in the British zone of occupation, thus covers the 
greater part of Germany’s steel industry. 


Control of this section of the industry is highly concentrated. 
In 1943, six concerns in the Ruhr district were responsible for 
92.6 per cent of the total steel output in the north-west ; as 
Table IV shows, these were dominated by the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke—these (the Thyssen group) contributed about one half to 
the total output—and by Krupp. Of the remaining 7.4 per cent, 
medium-sized firms produced §.3 per cent, and small ones 2.1 
per cent. This high degree of concentration has determined the 
structure of the industry and, in particular, the fuel economy of 
the Ruhr. 


Table I records the trend of the production of pig iron and 
crude steel in Germany as a whole and in the Rhineland and 
Westphalia (broadly the Bezirksgruppe Nordwest). The output 
of Germany as a whole—including that of incorporated terri- 
tories—rose steadily between 1939 and 1942, but began to de- 


TABLE I.—GERMANY’S IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Pig Iron Crude Steel 
Rhineland Rhineland 
and and 

Germany* Westphalia Germany* Westphalia 
RS oh ie eae 18,194 12,669 23,347 16,223 
ee. tt. 15,548 10,014 21,540 13,728 
We si ons 20,243 10,000 26,574 13,614 
1942 365i 535-1 21,093 9,812 27,095 13,057 
FOES Sis as 2,000 950 2,500 1,100 
* Including countries incorporated within the customs area of Greater 


Germany. 

{ Monthly average tor first 9 months; total output of crude steel in 
the Rhineland and Westphalia in 1943 was only about 10 million 
tons. These figures appear to be Estimates, and are possibly 
excessive. : 

Source : Private Statistical Yearbook of Krupp. 


Taste Il.—Ourput or NortH-west as Proportion oF ToTAL 
GERMAN PRODUCTION 
(Monthly averages) 
First Half of 1939 
Thousand Per cent of 


First Half of 1943 
Thousand Per cent of 


tons Germany tons Germany 
Pie dS 1,206 76-5 903 62-0 
Crude steel ...... 1,464 73-6 1,120 60 -0 
Finished steel... 966 72-1 647 65 -6 


. 


cline rapidly towards the end of 1943. By contrast, production ip 
the Rhineland and Westphalia fell sharply in 1940, more slowly 
during 1941-42, and again more rapidly in the latter part of 
1943. The relative decline of production in the north-wey 
between 1939 and 1943 is revealed in Table II. 

The relative decline in the output of North-Western Germany 
was partly due to the expansion of capacity in Central Germany 
and to the incorporation of additional territories. But thes 
factors by no means account for the absolute decline. The ey. 
planation of this shrinkage must be sought mainly in the djs. 
organisation and shortage of transport and, from 1943 onward. 
in the intensification of air bombardment which, by reason of 
plant destruction, made operation at full capacity impossible. 

Among other things, the maintenance of an adequate flow of 
iron ore supplies to the steelworks caused many headaches. 
Table III shows that little more than a quarter of the iron or 
requirements of the north-west are supplied from domestic 
deposits. (The Ruhr and Rhineland districts normally consumed 
one-quarter of Germany’s total output of iron ore, which 
amounted to some 20 million tons a year.) It also shows tha 
Germany was compelled to make considerable adjustments in 
her sources of supply ; but, eventually, she appears to have 
almost succeeded in making good the suspension of arrivals from 
overseas, and the reductions in deliveries from Sweden and Spain 
(not unconnected, presumably, with the activities of the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare) by increased deliveries from France and 
Russia. The fact that substantial supplies were brought all the 
way from Krivoi-Rog in Russia is a reflection of the difficultes 
encountered in maintaining an adequate flow of ore. 

Towards the latter part of the war, physical destruction be- 
came increasingly severe. The extent of this destruction in the 
north-west has now been more fully ascertained. Some 70 pet 
cent of the buildings have been destroyed, but, as expected, 
damage to plant, though serious, was less severe than to build 


ings. About 30 per cent of the plant and machinery is beyond 


sini ipctniinapaliagilaancnifcpiibenene lat siganeigitptreninnbinepmrapeceninipaidiiaigtinn 


Tasie III.—IrRon Ore SUPPLIES OF NORTH-WEST GERMANY 
(In thousands of metric tons) : 











Source : 1938 1943 
NGMMIBOVIR. «2.6 5:0.03 0 jk b6wre eve 9,091 8,558 
France (Minette ore).......... 1111 4,672 
Normandy-Brittany .......... 543 789 
Spain SWs . haw aale sy he. Oh bak 7176 368 
Switzerland.................. 115 159 
NII 6s a b-6. 6 ae wlan bis 04 whe os 410 124 
Oe ce a a 54 439 
NR a eis Can ke < a ehnky 90 
EE pect yt ee Sc te 4 
WO 2a oo Cs oR oe OR 1,191 
See 68 SW Sh a 12 
Total imported .............. 15,661 15,203 
Domestic iron ore .........506 5,833 5,641 
ec tintbay nob cae 21,494 20,817 


TABLE IV.—SrtEEt Output oF Six LARGEST CONCERNS IN BritisH ZONE 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Verein. Gute 
Stahl- Hoffnungs Mannes 
a Krupp Werke Klockner Hoesch Hutte — 
, 839.... 2,059 7,726 1,252 1,324 1319 #4 
42.... 1692 6009 1063 1,007 oT 
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-epair ; a further 20 per cent has sustained superficial damage 
and could be repaired within six months, given the necessary 
labour and materials. In other words, half the steel producing 
capacity of the north-west is virtually intact and—on the basis 
of estimates given in a memorandum by German industrialists 
and believed by experts of Military Government to be reasonably 
near the mark—could be put into operation almost immediately. 
This does not mean, of course, that half the steel-making 
capacity can be regarded as a working basis. A proportion of the 
undamaged plant was specially designed for the production of 
munitions and cannot be converted to peace production. Indeed, 
it remains to be ascertained how much of the existing capacity 
can be readily adapted to the production of the needs of peace. 
The proportion varies from firm to firm because of the division 
of labour during the war. It appears to be high in the Krupp 
works which, during this war, concentrated on the production 
of pig iron, steel ingots, semi-finished materials and. products 


Company 


ARLIER articles have discussed some of the major proposals 
of the Cohen Committee on Company Law Amendment, 
such as the suggested change in the form of accounts and in the 
provisions for nominee shareholdings. Another important group 
of proposals concerns the position of the director. Indeed, this 
can be called the most important matter of all, since it is the 
character and actions of directors that determine the working 
of the, limited liability company system. The general approach 
of the Committee is not to lay hampering restrictions on direc- 
tors, but to turn a brighter light of publicity on those points 
where the directors’ interests may diverge from the shareholders’ 
and the public’s. These are, in the main, their remuneration, their 
transacuions in the company’s capital and their general duties to 
shareholders. 

The evidence before the Committee showed a very general 
demand for the disclosure of the total remuneration of directors, 
and not merely of their fees as such. A few witnesses asked for 
individual figures for each director: still fewer sought to have 
the remuneration of senior executives of the company, as a body, 
also stated. Of these suggestions the Committee has accepted 
only the first, and it has dene so on the ground that, as the direc- 
tors fix their own remuneration, it should be made possible for 
the shareholders to exercise a veto on the total sum, if they think 
fit. Conversely, they do not seek the disclosure of any informa- 
tion about the pay of executives—that is, of servants of the 
company who are not directors—and this even extends to the 
case where the management of the company is entrusted by the 
directors to a firm or company. This principle is in line with the 
Committee’s refusal to include in their requirements for com- 
panies’ published accounts any details of trading results, as 
distinct from the financial out-turn of the year. The attitude of 
the Committee is that the directors are put in charge and that it 
is no concern of those who risk their money to inquire how it is 
used, but only to complain if they are dissatisfied with the result 
—without any evidence to support their complaint beyond the 
inadequacy of the net profit. 

But as regards the emoluments of the directors themselves, 
the Committee asks for the fullest details, subject only to the 
sound principle that the income of individuals shall not be 
disclosed. In future the profit and loss account, or a note to it, 
should disclose under separate headings the total disbursed to 
directors on account of: 

1. Payments in connection with the management of the com- 
pany’s affairs. (Throughout “company” means the parent and 
its subsidiaries, according to the Committee’s own definition of 
that term.) 

2. All expenses which are paid to directors and admitted as 
such for the purpose of income-tax. 

3. Payments to a pension scheme on behalf of directors. 

4. Payments of pensions to directors, otherwise than from a 
Pension scheme fund. 

5. Payments to a director, or ex-director, for loss of office (a) 
as a director and (b) in any other capacity. i 
It is doubtful whether the splitting up of the first four items 


77 


such as locomotives, rather than on munitions. But even within 
these technical limits, the scope for an early expansion in output 
is quite substantial. 

At present the steel industry of the north-west is almost com- 
pletely idle. It is proposed to resume production in the near 
future, but on a very small scale ; for October an output of 
100,000 tons of steel appears to be projected, equivalent to 
10 per cent of production in 1929, a year of high activity before 
the period of re-armament. 

The extent to which the existing steel-making capacity in the 
British zone of occupation is eventually to be utilised depends 
largely, but by no means solely, on political decisions. More 
immediately, it depends also on the supply of iron ore (which 
involves the utilisation of scarce transport) and of coal (which 
is badly needed in the liberated countries where steel-making 
capacity is largely idle because of the lack of coal). 

(To be continued.) 


Directors 


serves any very useful purpose, but the obligation to disclose 
the total remuneration (if that is the effect) is a step forward, as 
is that to disclose payments for loss of office. The payments to 
be disclosed under section (5) are, of course, only those made by 
the company itself. But payments made by other concerns, as in 
the case of an amalgamation, are to be disclosed by the directors 
who receive them, either to the general meeting or to separate 
meetings of each class of shareholders concerned. Payments made, 
or contracts for the making of payments entered imto, one year 
before or two years after the amalgamation have to be accounted 
for and the penalty for non-disclosure is to be distribution of 
the benefit received by the director to the shareholders and pay- 
ment of the cost of distribution. Upon disclosure, the share- 
holders concerned will have the right to refuse permission for 
the payment to be accepted. These provisions adequately meet 
objections raised against the existing position in a number of 
cases, while the obligation to disclose the total remuneration, if 
it is watertight, meets the point that special contracts with 
directors ought to be made public. If disclosure is made, the rest 
depends upon the vigilance of shareholders in the protection of 
their interests. 

There is one other point concerning the remuneration of 
directors which is covered by the report. The Committee suggest 
that the payment of fees or salaries free of tax should be pro- 
hibited. It might be argued that this is a matter that could be 
left to the shareholders—provided, of course, that it is the 
gross amount that is stated in the accounts. The Committee, 
however, thought that it was clearly against the public interest 
that there should be any section of the community which could 
escape fluctuations in taxation. 


* 


The second point of wide interest is the ability of directors 
to use their special position for their own benefit. This may 
arise either by the directors reaping profit from contracts between 
the company and other concerns in which they have a pecuniary 
interest, or by their using “inside” information as the basis 
for market operations in the shares of their companies, or of 
transmitting this information to others. 


BRITISH INSURANCE 


The Annual Special Section appears on 
pages 386-93 and contains articles on 


The Outlook for British Insurance 


Life Assurance 
Fire and Accident Insurance 
Marine Insurance CMS 
Insurance Shares 


a ny eee 
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As for the first of these matters, the law at present prescribes 
that a director interested in a contract must disclose the fact to 
his fellow directors. The law does not forbid him to vote on 
such contracts, although the Stock Exchange requires companics 
seeking permission to deal to insert a clause in their Articles 
debarring directors from voting in such cases save on limited 
classes of contracts. The Committee considers it impracticable 
either to forbid contracts between companies and their directors, 
or firms in which directors have an interest or to forbid directors 
from voting on such contracts, as there seems no means of 
determining how great or small should be the interest of the 
director to bring the prohibition into effect In these circum- 
stances, they merely suggest that directors should, as a general 
rule, disclose to the shareholders in the directors’ report, 

contracts of any magnitude in which any of the board have a 

substantial interest. 

This is plainly not very satisfactory, but, if it were so worded 
as to impose on each of the directors individually a duty to 
make public anything he considered the shareholders should 
know, it might be a valuable protection 


On the matter of directors’ dealings in the shares of com- 
panies with which they are associated the Committee states: 
It should be generally realised that a speculative profit made 
as a result of special knowledge not evailable to the general body 
of shareholders in a company is improperly made. We would 
add that some directors who would not themselves take advan- 
tage of inside information do not so clearly appreciate the im- 
propriety of letting it be known to their friends that events as 
yet unknown to the shareholders have made the shares of the 

company an attractive purchase. . 

Over a field, fortunately not very wide, the practice outlined 
is only too common. The Committee suggests no means of 
dealing with it and it can, perhaps, only be successfully coun- 
tered by increased vigilance on the part of all concerned. As 
for the transactions of directors themselves, the Committee 
recommends that they should be under an obligation to dis- 
close to their fellow directors any holding of shares or deben- 
tures in the company or its associated companies, and that this 
disclosure should take place on the coming into force of the 
new Act or on the acquisition of the interest. There is also to 
be an obligation to notify any sale or cessor of the interest. 

All such transactions are to be recorded in a special book 
giving quantities and prices paid or received. The book is 
to be open for inspection by any share or debenture holder 
for fourteen working days before the annual meeting. Copies 
may be taken and the book is to be available for inspection by 
the Board of Trade, and is to be laid on the table at the annual 
general meeting. The figures will include options over shares and 
anv shares or debentures over which the director has a con- 
trolling interest. It is to be noted that these particulars are not 
to be included in the report ; that the record is to be available 
only for a short time and then only to share and debenture 
holders themselves. It would seem more reasonable that the 
record should be available for public inspection at all times, 
but that, in order to prevent possibly quite unwarranted influ- 
ences being exerted on the market, disclosure having been made 
to fellow directors as prescribed, the transaction should not be 
entered in the book for a period of weeks, say not exceeding 
thirteen, after the initiation of the transaction. 

It is in the nature of the case that no effective action can be 
taken to prevent leakages, other than by the pressure of public 
opinion. The cases in which leakage is suspected of being usual 
are, however, pretty widely known to brokers and if investors 
would seek advice from their brokers, and take it when given, 
they might at least avoid selling at unduly low prices. 


* 


There are a number. of other matter affecting directors on 
which the Committee has made recommendations. These are: 


_ 1. That no company shall lend money to a director unless 
it is the business of the company to make loans. 


2. That it shail be made easier to remove a director. 


3. That an age shall be fixed by every public company at 
wh-ch its directors must retire. If this is not done the Commit- 
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tee recommend that a director should retire at the annual Mee; 

ing immediately following his attaining the age of 7o, f 
It is difficult to imagine that anyone will quarrel with the firs; 
of these. The third represents a contribution to the contro] of 
a system under which a directorship tends to become a lif, 
appointment, irrespective of merit. No hard and fast rule jg of 
any great value, since some men have more alert minds at 7 
than others at half that age. Recognising this, the Committe. 
propose that a Board should have the right, by specific resoly. 
tion, to retain the services of a director, notwithstanding that he 
has reached the retiring age. Presumably, the duty is placed 
upon them to satisfy the shareholders that the case is really 
exceptional. 

The present legal position with regard to the removal of 
directors by the shareholders is that every director retires jp 
rotation and that his re-election can then be defeated by ordinary 
resolution, requiring a simple majority. But the obligation to 
retire does not apply to directors holding managerial positions, 
To remove a director except by refusing re-election, means an 
extraordinary resolution, requiring the consent of 75 per cent 
of those voting at the meeting. The changes recommended by 
the Committee in this system are that resolutions for the elec- 
tion of directors should be submitted separately for each direc- 
tor ; and that any director should be removable by an ordinary 
resolution, whether under a service contract or not. There is an 
exception in favour of a permanent director of a private com- 
pany, but there are other recommendations which strengthen 
the hand of an oppressed minority of shareholders in the private 
company against a majority interest, which is often in the 
hands of a director. 

* 


The above issues all affect individual directors and there is 
one further matter which, perhaps, ought to be included unde 
this head. This is the responsibility of directors for statements 
made by them in a prospectus. In addition to requiring that 
information given shall not be such as to mislead, it is now sug- 
gested that the directors must state : 

All other facts known, or which could on reasonable inquiry 
have been known, to the directors, the omission of which would 
make any statement in the prospectus misleading. 

Under the present law, the prosecution has not only to estab- 
lish that a statement is false, but to prove a guilty knowledge in 
the directors that the statement was false. The committee suggest 
that, once the falsity is established, 

the onus should be on him (the director) to establish that he 

did not know that the statement was false and could not by 

taking reasonable precautions, have ascertained its falsity. 
The Committee also recommends that the civil liability attaching 
to false statements, under Section 37 of the Act of 1929, shall 
be extended to cover misleading statements. 

Probably none of these matters constitutes a very important 
reform in itself, but added together the suggested reforms 
amount to a considerable additional protection for the share- 
holder and add somewhat to his- powers of action. Combined 
with the modest increase in information to be required, and with 
the recommendations about greater notice for most meetings. 
greater freedom as to the appointment of proxies and increased 
facilities for communication with fellow shareholders (all of 
which facilitate the organisation of opposition) they do at least 
amount to a pointed reminder to directors of their obligations. 
The Committee seems to say to them: we leave you in unfettered 
control, but you are the servants of the shareholders, and must 
render an account to them and accept their reading of their 
account. Basically, the question is one of deciding what legal 
obligations it is worth while laying on the honest and 
efficient majority in order to curb the less honest and 
less efficient minority and to engender general public 
confidence in the company system. Many critics wil 
hold that the field left to the entire discretion ° 
directors is still larger than it need, or should, be. But the sug- 
gested reforms can nevertheless be welcomed both for their 
effect on the weaker brethren among company directors a? 
because they will give the investor some encouragment both 10 
believe that his rights are recognised and also to take action ® 
their defence before it is too late. 
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Business Notes 


A Large US Merchant Navy 


In a broadcast address on September gth, Vice-Admiral 
Land, head of the United States Maritime Commission, outlined 
a plan for the disposal of the enormous merchant navy acquired 
by the United States during the war. Its gross tonnage has in- 
creased from 8.9 million to 45 million, equivalent to two-thirds 
of the pre-war world tonnage. The Vice-Admiral suggested that 
17 million gross tons should be retained for service by the United 
States, 20 million tons should be laid-up as an emergency reserve, 
and the remaining 8 million tons should be sold to other countries. 

Vice-Admiral Land proposed that, of the gross tonnage to be 
retained in service by the United States, 7.5 million should operate 
in foreign trade. This figure greatly exceeds the tonnage in foreign 
trade before the war. Of a total tonnage of 8.9 million (excluding 
lake tonnage), about half was engaged in coastal trade, and of 
the remainder between one and two million tons were laid up. 
The principle underlying the Vice-Admiral’s proposal is that 
the merchant navy of the United States should be equivalent to 
the tonnage required to carry half the country’s trade with other 
nations. 

In defence of this scheme, the head of the United States Mari- 
time Commission denied that the operation of 7,500,000 gross 
tons would cut too deeply into the maritime trade of allied 
countries, such as Britain, Norway and Holland, and asserted 
that it would only be at the expense of Germany and Japan. 

ritain and France, and other western countries (he said) will 
probably take over most of Germany’s sea routes. But in the case of 

Japan I claim that we ought to take over the bulk of their shipping. 

This is where our future lies. 

If the Vice-Admiral’s proposals are accepted, the United States 
will no longer be an importer of shipping services. The country 
is so much export conscious, and so little import conscious, that 
the European observer may be forgiven if he begins to wonder 
how the accounts are to be balanced in the transactions of the 
United States with the rest of the world. 


* * * 


Anglo-Dutch Monetary Agreement 


With the signature last week of a financial agreement 
between Britain and Holland, the chain of agreements linking 
sterling at stabilised rates with the currencies of Western Europe 
becomes almost complete. The only agreements still to be con- 
cluded in this area are those with Norway and Portugal—and, 
eventually, Spain, This network of orderly monetary arrange- 
ments should contribute materially to the rehabilitation of trade 
throughout the area, though for the present the scope for private 


commercial dealings, as distinct from Governmental, may not be . 


large. The arrangements in each case follow a bilateral pattern, 
but at the present stage that is the only practicable pattern. 
The resultant currency bloc is in no sense an anti-dollar bloc, 
and it certainly does not set its face against multilateralism in 
principle. Each of the agreements provides for multilateral ex- 
tensions “as opportunity offers,” and each is subject to review 
if the contracting governments should adhere to a “general 
international monetary agreement.” 


* 


The main principles of the Dutch agreement had been settled 
as long ago as last October, when the first link in the western 
chain was forged—with the conclusion of the Anglo-Belgian 
agreement. Negotiations with the Dutch, though amicable, have 
been technically difficult ; but despite the long delay, the final 
character of the pact is virtually identical with the Belgian. 
Almost the only perceptible difference is the omission, from the 
latest agreement, of a clause parallel to that requiring the 
Belgian National Bank to deal through the Bank of England for 
its requirements of sterling area currencies (as well as of sterling 
itself), and the reciprocal provision governing Bank of England 
requirements for Congolese francs. Under the new agreement, the 
rate for the Netherlands guilder is fixed, as expected, at 10.691 to 
the pound ; this rate has been in provisional operation for some 
time, and derives from the Dutch-Belgian agreement of 1943. 
Tt is also to apply to the Dutch West Indies, and the relevant 
agreement of 1940 is accordingly abrogated. The parallel war- 
time agreement relating to the Dutch East Indies, however, 


remains in force, and will continue to do so until the worst of 
the monetary chaos in the East has been cleared away, when the 
NEI arrangements will be assimilated to the main agreement. 
Until that happens, there will be two guilders, for the wartime 
agreement fixed the NEI guilder at 7.60 to the £. There will, 
however, be complete freedom of convertibility between the two 
guilders, since the Dutch monetary area is defined in the main 
agreement as including the Dutch East Indies. As in the Belgian 
agreement, each central bank agrees to make its currency avail- 
able against payment in the other’s currency, but if the resultant 
holding reaches £5 million (or its guilder equivalent) additional 
sales are to be paid for in gold. This limit upon the Neder- 
landsche Bank’s holding excludes (as does the similar Belgian 
limit) sterling already owned by Dutch residents. Holland’s 
need for goods for rehabilitation is such, however, that it is im- 
probable that there will be any early increase in its balances ; the 
Opposite movement is likely for some time to come. 

The agreement is welcome and opportune. It paves the way 
for resumption of the close trading relationships that had long 
existed between Britain and Holland, and it should give valuable 
aid to the re-opening of trade in South-East Asia. Restoration 
of the smooth pre-war arrangements between Batavia and Singa- 
pore should enable the latter again to take its place as the 
great entrepot of the East. 


* * 5d 
The Franc 


The extent and timing of the devaluation of the franc has 
become one of the daily topics in private and public discussion in 
France, and a matter of lively controversy, not confined, it seems, 
to members of the public. The Government, obviously, has 
refrained from showing its hand or, like the astute poker player, ‘s 
disguising its intentions. 

Technically, it is true, the difficulties of fixing a rate are not 
quite as insuperable as they were, say, at the beginning of this 
year. The Government has devised and is carrying out with a 
measure of success, a financial policy in conception not unlike 
the British, though there are still many loose ends. The broad 
advance in wage rates has been halted and replaced by minor 
upward movements. The prices of controlled goods have not been 
stabilised (black markets are still flourishing), but the advance 
has been brought under control. The Budget, of course, remains 
seriously unbalanced ; even if there is a drastic cut in defence 
expenditure—of which there are no signs—any economies achieved 
will inevitably be offset by pressing reconstruction expenditure. 
Hence, the recent emphasis on savings. 

If the technical difficulties of fixing a new rate of exchange are 
not quite as insuperable as they were at the beginning of this 
year, they are still great. There has not yet been much opportunity 
to test the rate in imternational trade ; hence, there is a plethora 
of private formulae, giving widely varying results. On the assump- 
tion that the true value of the franc before the war was 150 frs. a 
pound, the relative movements of average wage rates in the two 
countries would point to a rate of about frs. 330. A rough calcula- 
tion based on price indices derived from a comparison of 
estimated money incomes with the estimated volume of production 
points to a rate as high as frs. soo. The difference between the 
two calculations is due, of course, to the fall in PMH, the under- 
employment of industrial capacity and the black markets, all of 
them factors that will diminish in importance with the progress 
of recovery. But it illustrates the difficulty of devising a satisfactory 
formula. 

* 

Policy, however, is not likely to be determined by purely tech- 
nical considerations, though no rational rate could be fixed while 
prices and wages remained in a state of chaos and while the 
country had no financial policy. Both in the rate of exchange and 
in the timing of devaluation the Government is likely to be guided 
by its estimate of the balance of advantage. 

At present, France has still little to sell and, in any case, is not 
as much in need as this country of expanding her exports. Luxury 
products, such as perfumes, cam be exported to the United States 
at the present rate of exchange almost as freely as at a lower one. 
For other goods exported by the franc area, such as iron ore, the 
Government has instituted a regime of subsidies. Another im- 
portant source of foreign exchange, the tourist trade, cannot yet 
be tapped because of the shortage cf food, transport, accommoda- 
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tion and other difficulties. Its temporary substitute, the expendi- 
ture of members of the American Forces and, now that Lend- 
Lease has been suspended, presumably of the American Govern- 
ment, is largely independent of the rate of exchange. Although the 
overvalued franc has tended to handicap private exporters and has 
given rise to minor irritations, such as smuggling, the Government 
has no doubt taken the view that, on balance, the facts were against 
a change. It may also have been influenced by the uncertainty 
about the ability of the British and American Governments to 
prevent a dose of post-war inflation ; a marked inflationary move- 
ment would, of course, materially reduce the degree of overvalua- 
tion of the franc. . 
It is still too early to forecast when, on balance, a change will 
be to the advantage of France. This will depend largely on the 
progress of economic recovery. As soon as the country is again 
in a position to export on a more substantial scale, the arguments 
against a change and in favour of Schachtian methods will become 
progressively weaker. By that time the shape of British and 
American policy, and the fate of Bretton Woods should also be 


clarified. 
w x x 


Argentine Railways 


The statement of Sir David Kelly, British Ambassador to 
the Government of Argentina, on the treatment by that country of 
British capital invested in Argentine railways is welcome. The 
great pity is that the representatives of this country have not been 
equally outspoken during the period of declining fortunes which 
has covered almost twenty years. The period mentioned by Sir 
David was 15 years and he specifically stated that he only alluded 
to the matter in public because.“ his discreet recommendations 
for over three years had proved fruitless.” He said, in so many 
words, that a series of Argentine Governments had refused to 
allow the railways to earn profits and that far-reaching schemes 
put forward by the companies had been side-tracked in the 
dossiers of the Argentine technical departments. 
Not only did those immediately concerned not try to understand 
the issues involved, but they made no attempt to obtain the advice 
and assistance of the representatives of expert bodies like the Argen- 
tine Chamber of Commerce. British investors could not be expected 
again to find hundreds of millions of pesos capital without the 
assurance of receiving fairer treatment than hitherto. 
rhis is plain speaking at last and it has extracted at least one 
good result, for La Prensa admits the accuracy of the remarks 
and says that for some years there had grown up a certain 
hostility to capital, especially foreign capital, but that such in- 
justice could bring only transitory advantages. 

This is perfectly true and the time has now come when Argen- 
tina must decide whether it wishes to do the best it can without 
further foreign assistance, or whether it is prepared to reach a 
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reasonable settlement with the overseas capitalist and so ensure 
a rapid re-equipment of its essential industries, including trans. 
port in all its forms. 

The present position is, of course, that Argentina has a larg. 
accumulation of sterling balances. If the people are stil] Opposed 
to overseas ownership of public utilities, these balances might well 
be used to help finance a repurchase of the lines. But the terms 
of repurchase must be based on what the lines could earn under 
reasonable conditions. A variety of possible schemes were gis. 
cussed in The Economist at the time the accumulation of these 
balances began to be important. if an agreed settlement wer 
reached, there would seem to be no reason why cordial relations 
in trade and finance should not be re-established between the two 
countries, to their mutual advantage. If not, it is extremely 
probable that Britain’s growing spending power will tend to 
flow elsewhere. 


* * * 


Barcelona Traction Scheme 


The latest instance of the troubtes of the British overseas 
investor is provided by Barcelona Traction, Light and Power 
Company, which is now presenting a scheme for dealing with its 
prior lien and debenture debt. The company, a Canadian founda- 
tion, operates a hydro-electric station and transport utility con- 
cerns in and around Barcelona, Spain. It has been in diff. 
culties from time to time, ever since the end of the war of 
1914-18, when the aggravation of Spanish nationalism caused 
discriminatory action to be taken against foreign capital. The 
company, however, continued to meet its loan service until 
1936, when the civil war deprived Spain of the foreign exchange 
necessary to meet these payments. 

Matters can scarcely be said to have improved since then, 
and the political atmosphere is such that the board of the com- 
pany sees no hope of being granted sterling to cover the nece- 
Sary interest and sinking fund payments, although peseta eam- 
ings have been more than sufficient. The company’s sterling 
resources appear to be far too small to make an appreciable 
contribution to a solution of the problem. It appears, however, 
that while the Spanish Government is not prepared to provide 
interest payments, it has been possible to evolve a scheme which 
“involves large financial transactions which will require Govern- 
ment approval.” There are no particulars of the nature of 
the arrangements, but they suffice for the provision of a full 
refund of capital to the prior lien stock and of a payment at 45 
per cent on the 5} per cent first mortgage bonds. 

All arrears of interest are cancelled, and the prior lien stock 
is to receive five ordinary shares of no par value for every £100 
of stock, while the debentures receive two such shares. As the 
ordinary shares do not appear to have received any dividend 
since 1935, the value of this allocation of shares in compensation 
for loss of interest is problematical, but it is probably the best 
that can be evolved in the difficult political circumstances, What 
is quite plain is that Spain is prepared to put political considera- 
i in such a way that 
rudent people will be loath to participate in its reconstruction. 
ts method is merely less confiscatory than many. 


* * * 


Agriculture in Transition 


_ The provisional results for England and Wales of the June 
agricultural returns (analysed in detail on page 395) show that, 
so far, agriculture has declined very little in size and scale from 
its wartime peak, although important changes in its character 
are already apparent. The area under crops has fallen by over 
600,000 acres from last year’s peak figure, when more land was 
under the plough than at any time since 1870; but, at almost 
11 million acres, it is still very large indeed, being more than 5° 
per cent above the pre-war acreage. Further, the area under 
temporary grass has expanded substantially further, and is noW 
75 per cent above its pre-war size, with the result that tot 
arable acreage is very little less than last year. 

The wartime intensification of farming is thus for the present 
being maintained, but its objectives are changing rapidly and wt 
now directed less at growing as much food as possible and more 
at improving the supply of protective and better quality foods. 
The acreage under wheat for direct human consumption has, 1 
fact, fallen this year by almost a third, and the reduction for nett 
year of the acreage subsidy from {£4 to £2 may be expected 
reduce wheat production swiftly to its pre-war level; but, bY 
contrast, the area under both barley and oats, which are 
extensively used for feeding to livestock, is still expanding 
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js almost twice its pre-war size. The expanding area of temporary 
grass, which reflects the wide adoption of ley farming, is another 
important step towards realising Mr Hudson’s plan, inaugurated 
jast winter, for intensifying livestock production. The effect of 
these measures on the actual numbers of livestock has not so far 
becn remarkable, but there should be opportunity now for an 
appreciable increase in the pig, poultry and sheep populations 
during the next year. 

So long as the serious world food shortage continues, the 
prosperity of British agriculture is reasonably assured, and the 
change in its character already taking place is very much to the 
good. There is a very large unsatisfied demand in this country 
for livestock and livestock products which can be produced 
reasonably economically at home. Nevertheless, as soon as cheap 
imports of feeding-stuffs become once more freely available, a 
choice will have to be made between reducing substantially the 
present area under crops or continuing livestock production at 
an unnecessarily high cost. The change in character of British 
agriculture may not yet require much reduction in size, but it 
should do so eventually ; and it is to be hoped that British 
farmers will seek prosperity through cheapening the cost—and 
expanding the sales—of livestock products, rather than attempt 
to maintain the present uneconomic scale of crop production. 
British agriculture is now in its first stage of transition ; and the 
Government has now the. task of helping it to convert slowly and 
safely to its second and smaller—but still prosperous—stage. 


* * * 


Farm Labour 


The agricultural returns for June last also show how the 
considerable labour shortage on farms is now being met. The 
regular labour force declined during the last year by some 16,000, 
and in addition there was an exit of over 7,000 girls from the 
Women’s Land Army—an exit which has increased in pace since 
the June return. This labour deficiency was being met in June 
by employing 29,000 more prisoners of war than at the same 
time last year. Prisoners are also being largely relied on to pro- 
vide the extra labour needed for bringing in the harvest. The 
main problem in utilising this type of labour—the extent to 
which it is unevenly scattered over the countryside, and the diffi- 
culties of finding suitable local accommodation—is gradually being 
overcome. The harvest, which on the whole is good in the north 
and in Scotland and poor in the south, has so far been as much 
handicapped by the bad weather as by labour shortage. But it 
is not yet by any means gathered in, and it is far from certain 
that the waste of potatoes and sugar-beet through shortage of 
labour which: occurred last year will not be repeated. 


*® w * 


Differential Earnings 


The latest of the bi-annual surveys of the average weekly 
earnings of workers in industry—published in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for September—contains a detailed analysis of 
average hourly earnings in the major industries. Although they are 
averages, these figures provide pointers to the relative financial 
attractiveness of the various occupations and to the difficulties in 
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recruiting additional labour experienced by the cotton and other 
industries. 

_The examples given in the accompanying table reveal marked 
differences between the hourly earnings of workers in the metal 
and chemical industries—the munitions sector—and in the tex- 
tile, clothing, building and other civilian trades. ‘The relatively 
high hourly earnings obtained in the munitions sector are already 
hampering the movement of workers to some of the peace-time 
trades. As the statistics of the distribution of manpower in May 
showed—these were released last week—the movement will have 
to be massive as well as speedy. The majority of the peace-time 
trades are seriously under strength in manpower. Between June, 
1939, and May, 1945, the number of persons employed in the 
textile and clothing industries declined from 1,754,000 to 
1,106,000 ; during the same period the labour force of the building 
and civil engineering trades fell from 1,310,000 to 666,000 and that 
of the distributive trades from 2,887,000 to 1,975,000. By contrast, 
the number of persons employed by the metal and chemical 
industries rose from 3,106,000 to 4,492,000. 

The importance of relative hourly earnings as a determinant of 
the distribution of workers can be exaggerated ; but, if there is 
to be a speedy and massive movement from highly-paid wartime 
occupations to the trades that need to be rapidly re-expanded, it 
should not be underestimated. It is a problem that should be 
faced. 

* * * 


Consumer Goods 


Sir Stafford Cripps has given sound warning that exports 
must take precedence over home consumption, but, in a speech 
last week, he envisaged some rise in the supply of consumption 
goods. A general outline of the policy by which this rise is to be 
guided was given last week by Mr Ellis Smith, MP, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, when he addressed the Women’s 
Press Club of London. 

The main feature of this policy is that goods which remain 
scarce will be guided, by rationing, into the hands of those con- 
sumers who need them most. Thus the utility furniture scheme 
will continue while there are heavy demands from the present 
priority classes—those whose homes have been bombed, and those, 
who are setting up home for the first time. This is a just policy. 
On much the same principle, the clothing ration and utility cloth- 
ing will be kept until there are enough supplies to satisfy all 
demands. There was no suggestion that purchases of other goods 
which are not now regulated by any rationing scheme would be 
rationed. 

Mr Smith was able to promise an improvement of supplies 
in a number of directions. In general, clothing supplies will im- 
prove in the spring of next year, but before that retailers would be 
getting better stocks of some garments, for example, mackintoshes, 
children’s Wellington boots (some are being imported from 
Canada), and corsets. A number of items of domestic equipment 
are already coming on to the market in increasing quantities as can 
be seen by the retail trade report, on page 395. 

The rate at which it will be possible to expand supplies for the 
home and export markets will depend, of course, on the volume of 
resources available, and on PMH. In other words, it will depend on 
the speed of demobolisation in the Services and in industry, and 
on the rate of progress in productivity. 


* * x 


The Redistribution of Incomes 


Mr Tibor Barna’s Bowley Prize essay on “The Redistribu- 
tion of Incomes Through Public Finance in 1937” has now been 
published.* Mr Barna’s object was to find to what extent the net 
effect of taxation and of public expenditure added to the incomes 
of different classes, or subtracted from them. For the solution of 


* “The ‘Redistribution of Incomes Through Public Finance in 
1937.” By Tibor Barna. 289 pages. 
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the many statistical problems involved the reader must be referred 
to the book, since they are far too many and too complex even for 
summary here. Some of the methods used are open to criticism 
in detail, and it may be that Mr Barna has been a little too 
ingenious in some cases. But the resulting estimates should be 
reasonably accurate and will be very useful as a datum line in the 
discussion of further redistributive activities by the state that 
is sure to arise in the next few years. 

The major results are given in the attached table. It should 
be explained that while the benefit of some of the Government's 
expenditure can be fairly definitely allocated to different income 
classes, the allocation of the rest depends upon arbitrary assump- 
tions. How, for example, should the state’s expenditure on the 
protection of property be allocated? Mr Barna has worked out 
three alternative assumptions for the distribution of these 
“ indivisible benefits ”: the first is that the benefit is proportionate 
to income, the third is that it increases progressively in relation 
to income, and the second in between. For this reason the results 
can only be given as a range. 

The “ break even” point between those who gained and those 
who lost comes out at £175, £250 and £400, according to the 
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assumption taken, and the total amount transferred was {£196 
million, £271 million or £348. million. If Mr Barna’s own 
preference in the choice of assumptions can be followed, it can 
be said that the “break even” point was about £250 and the 
amount transferred between £200 million and £250 million. What 
this means is that the net effect of taxation and expenditure was 
to increase the incomes of the “poor” by about 8 per cent or 
approximately 2s. per week per head (income-earners and depen- 
dants together), while the incomes of the more comfortable class 
above the dividing line were reduced by 11 or 12 per cent or 
about 12s. 6d. per week per head. It might be of interest to add 
that out of the £200-250 million transferred, it may be that 
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£125-175 million came from the surtax payers with gross incomes 
of over £2,000; if so, their incomes were reduced by 20 25 
per cent, or by £9 to £12 a week per head of them and their 
dependants. (It should be added that the two Preceding 
sentences are based on Mr Barna’s estimates but do not appear in 
his book.) 

* * * 


The Rise in Deposits 


The combined return of the eleven clearing banks for the 
end of last month provides an opportunity to review the war. 
time rise in bank deposits. The last pre-war return, that for the end 
of August, 1939, showed total deposits at a level of £2,245 
million. They now stand at £4,875 million, or 117 per cen 
above their pre-war level. The expansion, as is shown in the 
accompanying table, has not been uniform : — 


CLEARING Banks’ DEPOSITS 


Increase 
on Year 
£000's 70 
August, 1939 ..........65 2,245,128 dia 
a), SUD aan 06 6a hints 2,481,289 10 +5 
a BR ioe sn: of tices 0 Bs 2,997,057 20 -8 
os eee ee et 3,304,648 10 -3 
_ TAS’. SEAS 3,670,008 11-1 
+ 2008. VR OSS 4,160,888 13 +3 
a ee ae eee es 4,874,626 17 +2 


The predominating cause of the war-time increase in bank 
deposits has, of course, been the budget deficit or. rather, that 
part of the budget deficit not covered by savings. The important 
part played by savings is emphasised by the large increase of 17 
per cent in deposits during the last twelve months, when the 
current deficit has been tending to decline. During the past six 
months deposits have risen £470 million, against £264 million 
for the corresponding six months of the previous year, althoug) 
the current deficit for this period is down from about {1,5% 
million last year to £1,385 million this year. The Autumn savings 
campaign has a lot of leeway to make up. 


& * * 


American Cotton Policy 


The United States Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the 1945 American cotton crop will not exceed 10,026,000 bales. 
This small crop—the lowest since 1934, and 2,200,000 bales less 
than a year ago—is the natural sequel of the reduction in the 
area under cotton to the lowest figure since 1885. It has an im- 
portant bearing on the international cotton discussions at present 
being conducted by a special study group. This year’s crop will 
exceed by only a few hundred thousand bales the prospective 
home consumption of raw cotton in the United States for the 
season to July, 1946. Exports of American cotton are difficult to 
estimate Owing to termination of lend-lease, but a tentative mini- 
mum of 2,500,000 bales is conceivable. As United States cotton 
stocks at the beginning of the current season amounted to 11 gnillion 
bales, it is possible that by the end of July, 1946, the carry-over 
will not reach 9 million bales, representing a reduction of more 
than 5 million bales in world stocks of American cotton at the 
outbreak of war. 

Admittedly, this figure would still be excessive, but as the 
ulk of American cotton stocks is controlled by the Commodity 
edit Corporation, they do not provide a threat to the market. 
oreover, if the area under cotton in the United States is kept 
below 20 million acres—as at present intended—the available 
surplus of American cotton could be reduced to normal propor- 
tions within three years, without resort to forced exports. Inter- 
national discussions to regulate the world cotton trade, and the 
disposal of surpluses are at present held up by the American 
demand for a half-share in world exports. Cotton producers oul- 
side the United States—whose combined surpluses exceed by 59 
per cent those of the United States—show no inclination to met! 
this American demand. The latest American cotton figures, how- 
ever, do not rule out the possibility of a compromise, for unless the 
United States, contrary to present intention, appreciably increased 
its production, that country would be unable to supply one-half of 
the world’s raw cotton shipments for any sustained period without 
endangering its own surplies. The publicity given in Washing- 
ton to the cotton export subsidy, which was recently ext 
until the end of 1946, does not, therefore, necessarily betoken af 
open fight by the American authorities to maximise their 1 


cotton exports, in preference to a sharing agreement with other 
producers. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOMES 
THROUGH PUBLIC FINANCE 
IN 1937 


By TIBOR BARNA 
18/- net 


This book represents the first systematic attempt made to 
estimate the actual change in the distribution of incomes 
brought about by the activities of the Government, by public 
expenditure as well as taxation. An estimate is made of the 
amount of income transferred in 1937 by redistribution from 
the rich to the poor. A new estimate is given of the national 
income, national expenditure, and national output. 

The author has recently been awarded the Bowley Prize by 
the London School of Economics for this work. 


THE LEGAL ASPECT OF MONEY 


with special reference to Comparative and Private Internationa’ 
Law 


By F. A. MANN 
Published in 1938 21/- net 
“ Dr. Mann has surveyed the whole field of statute and case 
law about the nature and uses of money, systems of currency 
and legal tender, monetary obligations and indebtedness ; 
and the result is a mosaic picture of the meaning of money 
in actual institutional practice. . .. Legal experts and economists 
are bound to buy and read his book, and to subscribe to its 
authoritative character as a needed work of reference.” 
—Economist 


The publishers cannot guarantee that copies of these books are 
still available 
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constructional materials is symbolized in the names 
of the ages of man — bronze, iron and steel. 

But high strength alone is not enough. With 
Strength, engineers often want a high resistance to 
corrosion, and sometimes special electrical and other 
characteristics. 
By substituting high-quality nickel alloys for less 
durable metals, engineering designs can be given 
longer life, greater reliability and assured against the 
hazards of use and abuse. 
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ATLAS 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


Head Office: 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





“Let Atlas carry the burden.” 


INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 
EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


THE COMPANY ALSO ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 








ever- 
Widening 
circle of 
trading 
territory... 


A successful war feature has been tue consistent delivery 





of bulk equipment and troops to the right place, at the 
right time, by transport aircraft. Substitute exports for 
munitions . . . passengers for troops, and the immense 
aid this new air “lung” can give towards widening the 
scope of post-war trade and travel development becomes 
obvious. ‘“ Bristol” are building aircraft to make ait 
transport popular and economical for both trader and 
traveller . . . the “‘ Bristol” Freighter for cargo-carrying 


at competitive rates, and the “‘ Bristol” Wayfarer for com- 


fortable passenger-travel at fares within the reach of most. 
THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED. 
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UNRAVELLING 
THE VITAMINS 


Here is a diagram illustrating the progress made 
in the isolation and identification of vitamins. 
Roche workers in Britain have taken a prominent 
part in this research for many years. In the Roche 
plants, Vitamins B, and C have been synthesized on 
acommercial scale. Vitamin B, (riboflavin), Vitamin 
E, and a Vitamin K analogue are also made there. 
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Low Temperature Carbonisation 


The report of Low Temperature Carbonisation for the 
year to March 31st shows a fall, after the previous year’s re- 
covery, from £187,278 to £155,180 in the balance of trading 
account. The net figure, after providing reduced amounts for 
taxation, is £51,445 against £66,735 for 1943-44, but the tax posi- 
tion is not clear. A year ago the taxation reserve was increased 
by £30,000 to £90,000 by a transfer from profits. This year it 
has dropped back to £20,000 and no explanation is given. The 
directors complain that selling prices of a number of products 
have not been permitted to rise in step with the increased cost 
of coal and Jabour, but they maintain their dividend at 4 per 
cent out of earnings of some 6.4 per cent. 

The balance sheet shows a further reduction in the valuation 
of plant, due to both depreciation and net sales and, while net 
liquid assets are up by £50,000 odd, the interest in subsidiaries 
is lower by £83,000. Further progress has been made with the 
development of new materials on the oil and chemical side 
of the business. Orders have been placed for plant to manufac- 
ture some of these, while for some others an arrangement has 
been concluded with Albright and Wilson of Birmingham for 
manufacture and marketing. 


While it cannot be said that the financial position of the com- 
pany presents any difficulty at the moment, the continuance of 
the recent narrowing of margins between cost and selling price, 
unless accompanied by a compensatory expansion in cutput, 
must face the company with the alternatives of restricted de- 
velopment or raising new capital. It remains to be seen, however, 
what the position of the company will be under the plans for the 
nauonalisation of the coal mining industry. The board have no 
information on this point but they promise a statement at the 
annual meeting on Wednesday next. This statement will, pre- 
sumably, be one of the board’s views, for it is scarcely probable 
that the Government will be able to give even a general expres- 
sion of intentions by that date. 


* x * 


War Damage 


A more complete picture than has hitherto been available 
of the work of the War Damage Commission was given last 
Monday by the chairman, Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve. The 
Commission has so far been notified of war damage to 3,281,953 
properties ; notifications are still being received, and a total of 
three and a third millions is expected. The 3,281,953 properties 
can be divided as follows: dwelling houses, 3,024,822 (or 92 
per cent); shops, 75,607; commercial buildings, warehouses, 
theatres, cinemas, etc., 41,973; factories, 24,097; hotels and 
licensed premises, 23,990; agricultural properties, 25,989 ; hos- 
pitals, 1,599; churches and church property, 16,947; schools, 
8,323 ; town halls, public libraries, and other local authority build- 
ings, 5,995. The London region, of course, had the largest share 
of damage, with over 1,400,000 premises damaged. 

Some one and three-quarter million cheques have been paid 
for repair work done, but of these just over a million were for 
less than £25. The total sum paid out so far is £271,281,171. It 
is not yet known what the total cost of repairing war damage will 
be, but last March it was officially estimated at over £400 million 
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on Part 1 of the War Damage Act alone. This, of course, takes 
no account of damage to public utilities. 

The main part of the Commission’s work still remains to b= 
done. As building labour and materials become more plentiful, 
the larger repair jobs will be put in hand, and bigger claims will 
be made. There is still the question of value payment for pro- 
perties which have been scheduled as total losses ; there are some 
200,000 in this class, but so far no date has been fixed for payment. 
The Commission is experiencing considerable difficulty in getting 
agreement—or disagreement—from proprietors on its value pay- 
ment estimates. y 


* * x 


Dorman Long Directors 


Last November, Dorman, Long and Co. appointed five senior 
officials as “ special directors,” on terms which led The Economist 
to suggest that the limited powers and responsibilities allotted 
to them scarcely warranted the trouble of changing the com- 
pany’s Articles of Association to sanction the appointments. This 
week, the company has announced that three of these officials 
have: been appointed as full directors and general managers. 
These gentlemen have progressed from comparatively minor 
positions and now take charge of specified branches of the com- 
pany, under the direction of the managing director. This step 
appears to answer the question posed in The Economist of 
November 11, 1944: “ What is a director?” since it suggests, by 
a majority vote, an acceptance of the principle of full participa- 
tion in the directorial responsibility of the board. A director is—a 
director. 


* * *x 


Company Result 


Calico Printers :— 
Years to June 30, 
1944 








1943 4 1945 
£ £ £ 
Prot aller tame. io. ccs dccvcceciccescesiccessc 565,565 836,357 806,788 
Maitenance, depreciation, etc...........00eee eens 296,288 399,004 364,668 
Disbeintate Melee sic. a5 asks is ob Wee ese dsiees 128,000 128,000 128,000 
I, TONE Bo Eanes cess 8ss.0cdeees cicones 5,250 5,491 6,000 
Preference dividend (gross) ...........--.+.0-05+ 150,805 301,610 301,610 
er Oe CIN Cars v6 oct hea dne re venveees Dr. 16,778 2,252 6,509 
Capes Grands. 3. nck sss T6555 piece eeie Seka 42,892 45,143 51,652 
Net fined: Q00tS. 0:5 cdc cceeccesveensesocesocbe 4,849,570 4,522,736 4,292,297 
Net inter-company items .........+..eseeeseeees 2,010,718 2,098,143 = 2,181,117 
Net liquid assets} ...........cccccveccncecvcece 3,285,934 2,522,356 3,649,386 
Gross liquid assets$..........cccccseccssccecees 5,802,661 6,471,189 6,659,010 
SHP-WOEE 6 oii i rie ic ce cb ewe ete eee eee 1,237,714 1,563,015 1,559,345 


Tam cer ve Gtr tty 6 ccccvasc vcaxcagoecrecunees 600,000 1,100,850 861,500 


* Other than tax on Goines. ‘ai m hs iti : arises 
After charging preference dividends actually ; earned ntages after ing 
pA ear’s oaauaen dividend were 7 -7 for Tols-a4 and 7 -9 for 1944-45. . 
t After deducting £373,787 (1943), £385,392 (1944), £422,977 (1945) cash and securities 
held for debenture stockholders. 


Preference dividends paid up to June 30, 1944: £1 5s. per Cent. 
Preference stand at 21s. 6d. ex dividend to yield £4 15s. per cent 
after allowing for one year’s arrears in the price. The £1 ordinary 
stand at 20s. 6d, 
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The Outlook for 


URING the war the British insurance industry has con- 
D tributed in substantial measure to the common effort. 
Some of its accomplishments were recapitulated in a recent 
speech by Mr. J. Dyer Simpson, the retiring chairman of the 
British Insurance Association ; they include the investment of 
about £600 million—8} per cent of the total issues—in Govern- 
ment securities, the provision of nearly 50 per cent of the total 
repayments and interest under the $425 million Anglo-American 
loan of 1941 and the issue of about 18 million war damage 
policies on behalf of the Board of Trade. As in war, so in peace, 
the industry must play its part in the life of the nation, and 
in the articles which follow an attempt is made to indicate 
some directions in which the contribution might be a fuller one 
than in pre-war days. 

Progress on the lines suggested will demand a continuance of 
the spirit of unity which has been so helpful during the war, but 








British Insurance 


this is in no way inconsistent with a return to the healthy attri 
butes of competition. The termination of the “ standstill” 
agreement, which discouraged transfers from one office to 
another, has already been announced. The actual resumption 
of competitive activity must await the release of the employees 
—over 50 per cent of the trained pre-war male staff—at present 
in the armed Forces. Plans for technical education or re-educa- 
tion, as the case may be, are ready to be put into operation. 

There is one subject of major interest which is not discussed 
in these articles. This is aviation insurance, handled in the past 
by two specialist companies and a number of syndicates of 
underwriters at Lloyd’s. A wider market will be needed to pro- 
vide for the anticipated rapid development of civil aviation. 
One leading composite office has already announced the fortna- 
tion of a special department to deal with such risks, and it is 
believed that others are planning similarly. 


Life Assurance 


C* all the main departments of insurance, none is more 
vulnerable to the influences of war than life assurance, It 
is susceptible to harm in many ways, through heavy and un- 
foreseen mortality, through loss of interest income, high taxa- 
tion, and destruction or depreciation of capital assets. Fluc- 
tuations in the value of money discourage the making of long- 
term engagements and, coupled with the cessation of normal 
selling activities, lead to a fall in the flow of new assurances, 
the life blood of the business. Fortunately, these adverse in- 
fluences during the six war years have not been so severe as 
might well have been expected and, thanks largely to the shock- 
absorbing characteristics of the participating system, the institu- 
tion of life assurance emerges in excellent condition. This. is 
not to say that the war has produced no ill effects or that they 
.can be easily or rapidly surmounted ; the question is how far 
the peace is likely to bring about an immediate improvement. 
Consideration of the earning power of life offices falls under 
the three heads of mortality, interest on funds, and expenses. 
As regards mortality, the nation has happily been spared a 
repetition of the disastrous loss of its young life experienced in 
the 1914-1918 conflict, but death claims from war causes— 
insured without additional premium on contracts effected before 
the outbreak of war—have none the less been substantial, espe- 
cially during the final phase of the waz against Germany and 
the periods when the civilian population was subject.to bomb- 
ing and V-weapon attacks. But in relief of the cost of these war 
deaths the offices have enjoyed an exceptionally favourable ex- 
perience in mortality from normal causes, with the result that 
the cost of claims in the aggregate has deen more or less within 
the figures expected in the mortality tables on which premiums 
have been based ; in other words, the offices have incurred no 
loss on mortality. The reduction in deaths from normal causes 
has been generally ascribed to the more equitable distribution 


of food between the various sections of the population, and 2s 
this policy is unlikely to be reversed, there seems no reason why 
life offices should not continue to enjoy a good experience, pro- 
vided the post-war period brings no epidemics or other delayed 
effects of the stresses and strains of the past six years. With the 
final conclusion of hostilities, therefore, it would seem reason- 
able to hope that the offices may look for good profits so far 
as the provision for mortality in existing contracts is concerned. 
It is not at present clear whether there will be a general return 
to the pre-war policy of providing war cover without additional 
premium. 
x 


The outlook for the rate of interest on life funds is not s0 
encouraging. For some years before the war the offices had 
already been faced with a steady decline in income from this 
source. The war accentuated the decline in two 3 first, by 
producing a situation in which all new funds, as well as the pro- 
ceeds of repayments and requisitions, were invested in Govern- 
ment securities at a low rate of interest ; and, secondly, by in- 
creasing the charge for taxation. In consequence of these two 
factors, the net rate of interest earned fell sharply in the carly 
war years though, more recently, the curve has tended to flatten 
out ; over the whole war period the fall in net yield for ordinary 
life offices is probably of the order of 15s. per cent, of whici 
the reduction in the gross rate of return accounts for at least 
two-thirds. There can be no doubt that the net rate earned 
is now at or below the level assumed in calculating the pre- 
miums on many. existing contracts, and a further fall would 
involve losses from this source. Such a tendency seems more 
than likely, because for many years economic policy will 
necessitate further Government borrowings at low cost ; more- 
over, investments. such as the insurance companies’ participa- 
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tion in the Finance Corporation for Industry—to which the 
offices have been glad to subscribe as a part of their obligations 
to the community—cannot be expected to yield more than a 
meagre return. Against these considerations, the offices may 
hope, within the general framework laid down by the Govern- 
ment, to play a substantial réle in the provision on independent 
lines of capital for post-war housing and reconstruction of in- 
dustry, thus resuming an important part of their normal func- 
tions. The yield from these activities will be greater than on 
Government securities, but insufficiently so, in all probability, 
to arrest the over-all downward trend. , 

During the years when the standard rate of income-tax has 
been 10s. in the £, the assessment on life assurance funds has 
been 7s. 6d. As soon as the standard rate is reduced it would be 
reasonable to make a corresponding adjustment in the rate for 
life offices, because by investing, in the service of the 
country, all available funds in Government stocks, the offices 
have foregone the right they would otherwise have enjoyed of 
earning a higher rate of return elsewhere. The effect of the 
policy followed during the war years will be felt for a long time, 
and suggests a continuance of the income-tax preference. 

The third element in the earning power of life offices derives 
from the expense factor ; a profit or loss will be incurred if the 
actual cost of running the business falls short of or exceeds, as 
the case may be, the provision made in premium rates. After 
the war the costs of operation seem likely to rise for two reasons. 
In the first place there will undoubtedly be a large increase in 
the volume of new business, on which first-year charges are high. 
Secondly, the fall in the value of money will involve an increase 
in salaries and other costs, and these higher costs will have to be 
applied to a premium income which must take many years to 
come into line ; in this respect the position of life assurance is 
in marked contrast to that in the other branches, where the rise 
in premiums is likely to be more rapid, rather than less so, than 
the increase in expenses. 

* 


To evaluate correctly the effect of these divergent influences 
on earning power is not an easy matter. The reduction in 
interest income has necessitated a pronounced strengthening in 
the rate of interest employed at the periodical valuations of the 
offices’ liabilities ; this movement will continue, with a tendency, 
in all probability, for the final rate to settle in the region of 24 
per cent, although two or three offices have adopted the ex- 
tremely conservative basis of 2} per cent. Generous provision 
for future expenses will also need to be made. As regards 
mortality, so long as the war continued it was necessary for 
offices making bonus distributions to retain in hand a margin 
to cover the possibility of an adverse experience. This, happily, 
is no longer necessary, and those offices which have refrained 
from profit distributions until the conclusion of hostilities have 
the great advantage that they can now release the full profits 
of the war years and allocate them more correctly than would 
have been possible earlier. The actual bonus rates of those 
offices which made distributions during the war period have 
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varied widely, from less than half the pre-war scale to a.-vut 
two-thirds. In the post-war period, a satisfactory mortality 
experience is to be expected, but taking all the factors together 
it seems unlikely tht rates of bonus will approach, at least for 
many years to come, the very high levels preva.ent before the war. 
Meanwhile, the offices will doubtless continue to encourage 
insurers to take out with-profits rather than non-participating 
policies ; by so doing they can legitimately transfer part of ihe 
equity involved in the three factors to new pclicy-holders. 

In the matter of their assets, life offices have had some losses 
to shoulder, and at one phase of the war there was consider- 
able market depreciation. In the past four years the recovery has 
been almost uninterrupted ; an advance in values was again 
recorded last year and offices generally have now a substantial 
niargin in hand between the market prices of their investments 
and the values at which they are carried in their books. The 
future course of values is necessarily unpredictable ; in this 
respect the state of health of the life offices is very much that of 
the nation at large, but whatever the vicissitudes of the post-war 
years, large holdings of Government securities redeemable at 
fixed prices, should prove a solid source of strength. 


* 


Turning lastly to the question of new business, the next few 
years should bring great activity. There is clearly a vast leeway 
to be made up. For one thing, the volume of business 
transacted during the war has been very much below normal, 
at one time little more than half the pre-war proportions, and 
increasing last year to about 70 per cent. Moreover, the fall in 
the value of money will necessitate a substantial increase in the 
money totals of assurances if the same volume of real protec- 
tion is to be afforded as before. Incidentally, a pronounced in- 
crease in the average sum assured by new policies is already 
noticeable. The process of demobilisation of the armed forces 
will bring back to the offices their trained sales staffs and will 
also return to civilian life a substantial body of potential policy- 
holders. It will indeed be surprising if the next two years do not 
show at least a 100 per cent increase on the present flow of new 
assurances. 

It is true that the social security programme will provide a 
modest degree of protection against the hazards of life. It can- 
not be claimed, however, that the compensation afforded will be 
adequate for more than a small section of the community, and 
the effect may even be to stimulate, rather than to weaken, the 
demand for protection through private arrangements. Before 
the war there was a marked tendency for the public to prefer 
endowment assurances to whole-life contracts. The reduction 
in the rate of interest earned on life assurance funds, coupied 
with improved mortality experience, should tend to stimulate 
the relative attractiveness of whole-life assurances, and if the 
effect, in conjunction with the urge to provide for dependents 
resulting from the social security scheme, should be a reversal 
of the pre-war trend, this could not be regarded as other than 
an exceedingly healthy development. 


Fire and Accident Insurance 


URING the war fire insurers have been beset by many 

anxieties, and the results of their operations have been 
less satisfactory than in normal times. Accident insurers, on 
the other hand, although confronted from time to time with 
difficult problems, have enjoyed a phase of profitable under- 
writing without precedent in the history of the business. In the 
post-war world these positions are likely to be reversed. For 
fire insurers the end of the war should also mean the end of the 
period of high loss ratios, with the reservation, however, that 
for insurers with commitments in the United States the imme- 
diate outlook is uncertain. For accident insurers the end of the 
war will mean the beginning of new troubles, chief among 
which are the virtual certainty of a prolonged phase of unprofit- 
able trading in motor insurance, and the loss of an important 
section of their activities in the change-over in Great Britain 
from workmen’s compensation to industrial injury insurance. 


The high fire losses experienced during the war may be 
ascribed broadly to two causes. The first—in reality not one cause 
but a whole group of causes—comprises special difficulties 
present during the war, such as undue strain and the blackout. 
elaboration of which at this stage is unnecessary. The process 
of transition from war to peace will bring certain problems of 
its own, but there should, from now on, be a steady return to 
normal working conditions, standards of supervision, and the 
like. The second cause is associated with the heavy increase in 
the money value of insured property and, in consequence, in 
the cost of settling claims. The adjustment of sums insured “to 
meet the changed conditions has tended to lag behind the in- 
crease in losses, and ratios of losses to premiums have therefore 
risen. It is true that insurers may invoke the protection of the 
average clause, giving them the right, in the event of under- 
insurance, to pay only that proportion of the loss which the sum 
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insured bears to the full replacement value of the property, but 
the strict enforcement of this clause where small losses are con- 
cerned is not consistent with the maintenance of goodwill. As 
regards this second cause, fire insurers may look with justifica- 
tion for rapid improvement. Indeed, the upward swing in pre- 
miums is now very marked, the increase in 1944 over the pre- 
vious year being of the order of 8 per cent. By comparison with 
pre-war levels, fire premiums have now advanced about 30 per 
cent, and this is likely to be carried to about 50 per cent before 
stabilisation eventually takes place. 


*x 


Apart from the increase in fire premiums brought about by 
higher insurable values, additional revenues will also be derived 
from the construction of new houses and the reconstitution of 
civilian stocks of durable and consumption goods. The reopen- 
ing of markets in Europe, and later in the Far East, will also 
bring an addition to the premium income of British insurers ; 
this subject, which has many complexities, was discussed in 
greater detail in The Economist of August 25th, in an article 
on the Export of Insurance. 

In contemplating the generally happy outlook in fire in- 
surance, an exception has to be made of one highly important 
sphere of activity for many leading British companies—the 
United States. The position there is aggravated because the 
effects of the war on fire insurance—if anything, more severe 
than in this country—have had to be shouldered on a declining 
level of rates of premium. In his statement to the shareholders 
of the London and Lancashire the chairman, Sir Frederick 
Pascoe Rutter, explained that a careful calculation indicated a 
reduction in rates of premium during the ten years 1934-43 of 
over B6 per cent. The downward trend was justified, until the 
onset of wai conditions, by improved fire protection and the 
reduced conflagration hazard, but it continued in effect after 
the situation had changed, on incomplete and out-of-date statis- 
tics. Unfortunately rectification is complicated by a decision of 
the Supreme Court which throws doubt on the legality of the 
rate-making bodies. A stable foundation for the fire insurance 
rating structure is a necessity generally recognised, and there 
can be no doubt that in course of time a modus vivendi will 
be found. In the meantime, 1944 operations have produced an 
underwriting loss and the current year can be expected to bring 
no better result. One British office, the Eagle Star—whose 
income from America was, however, not large—has withdrawn 
from the field. 

Up to the present, insurers in this country have maintained 
in being the campaign for the reduction of fire waste launched 
early in 1943 by the Fire Offices’ Committee ; a similar pro- 
gramme has been conducted by the corresponding body in 
America. Although the effects of these campaigns are difficult 
to measure, there can be no doubt that they have fulfilled a 
valuable national purpose in calling attention to the causes of 
outbreaks and emphasising the necessity for care. Since loss by 
fire is a waste of resources in peace as well as in war, there is 
much to be said for continuing this kind of publicity. 

There is one other aspect of the fire insurance outlook of 
which mention should be made. This concerns the catastrophe 
hazard. In the past this hazard has resided in the conflagration 
risk, which from time to time has devastated large areas. With 
improvement in building construction and methods of fire-fight- 
ing, the conflagration risk has tended to diminish, but this has 
been offset by the growing practice of extending fire policies 
to cover natural calamities such as earthquakes, floods and wind- 
storms, as well as riots and other man-made disasters. An ele- 
ment of instability in fire insurance results must therefore re- 
main, although British insurers, by virtue of their world-wide 
operations, can better carry such stresses and strains than com- 
panies whose activities are localised. In 1944, the bush fires in 
January in Victoria, Australia, the explosion in April at the 
Bombay docks. and the windstorms in September in the West 

‘Indies and on the Atlantic Coast of the United States, provided 
examples of this kind of hazard. 

Leaving fire insurance and turning to accident insurance, 
the results of wartime operations have been exceedingly satis- 
factory ; especially is this so for the three years 1942, 1943 and 
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1944. The main reason for this is the very favourable experience 
in motor insurance, due to reduced traffic density. But work. 
men’s compensation has also run well on account of favourable 
employment conditions and high wage rolls ; indeed, the only 
non-contributor to the generally profitable underwriting in the 
accident department has been the burglary risk, the reasons fo, 
which are readily apparent. Premium incomes at first were lower 
than before the war, but a rise in 1944 of 7 per cent brought the 
total slightly above pre-war levels; the composition of 
the portfolios is considerably altered, with increased workmen’s 
compensation, burglary and general third party business making 
up for the reduced motor income. 

The first of the major cares of accident insurers in the post- 
war world wili come with the return of motor traffic to the roads. 
Already, with the reinstatement from June Ist of the basic petrol 
ration, the process has commenced. Contrary to expectations, 
insurers have not yet given notice of termination of the 20 per 
cent wartime discount for private cars. The outlook can be ex- 
pressed in terms of simple arithmetic. The average cost of 
settling a claim has risen by about 50 per cent ; if a return to 
the pre-war traffic density produces the same number of acci- 
dents as before, therefore, the aggregate cost of settlement will 
be half as much again. But premiums will react to the higher 
cost structure to a relatively small degree in the immediate 
future. Substantial revisions of the basic charges will be essen- 
tial, involving, in the case of private cars, possibly a doubling 
of the charges at present effective. In a market as competitive 
as that for motor msurance, an adjustment of these dimensions 
will be a matter of the gravest difficulty ; there must in any case 
be a time-lag between increased losses and premiums. 

Consideration of this problem naturally raises the question 
of remedial measures. If a situation of this kind confronted tke 
marine market, many underwriters weuld withdraw, intending 
to re-enter when conditions improve. Motor insurance is a more 
persona! business, and an office which relinquished its portfolio 
now would find it very difficult to build up again ; it must of 
necessity carry’on as best it can. It is incidentally an unfortunate 
circumstance that the profitable phase from which motor in- 
surance is just emerging, and which should have provided an 
opportunity to create reserves against later losses, has done so 
only to a small extent, because the lion’s share of the profits 
has been absorbed in taxation. In these circumstances insurers 
must look for other ways of averting losses than withdrawal 
from the market. Motor insurers possess an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the causes of accidents, and a road safety campaign is 
an obvious desideratum. If the tariff and non-tariff offices, and 
underwriters at Lloyd’s, could join together in such a cam- 
paign, they would not only be serving their own ends but also 
performing a function of great value to the nation. 


* 


As regards the second major accident department problem— 
the loss of a substantial volume of business on the transition 
from workmen’s compensation to industrial injury insurance— 
the degree of adjustment necessary will vary considerably from 
one office to another. For many offices the loss of income may 
be compensated fairly rapidly by the upward movement in pre- 
miums on motor and other insurances, and the chief difficulty 
will be the absorption of specialised staff. For others it will be a 
case of losing almost their entire business ; in this category 2re 
the specialist mutual offices, some of which plan to extend 
their activities to other classes. A certain volume of business 
will remain with private insurers in the insurance of the liabili- 
ties of employers to their workmen at common law ; the num- 
ber of claims of this kind has been increasing in recent years 
and the tendency will be emphasised if, as the Departmental 
Committee on Alternative Remedies recommend in their Second 
Interim Report, the Contributory Negligence Bill is extended to 
embrace actions between workmen and their em yers. There 
may also be some scope for the insurance of benefits in excess of 
those provided by industrial injury insurance. 

There has recently been a tendency for some companies 
seek comfort for the loss of their workmen’s compensation 
accounts from the circumstances in which the change is taking 
place. The handling of workmen’s compensation, it is argued, 1° 
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IN THE WIDE FIELD OF INSURANCE 
AT HOME AND OVERSEAS THE 
CORPORATION OF THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFERS A 
VALUABLE SERVICE AS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE 
OF THE BRITISH INSURANCE OFFICES. 


Governor: 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER. 


| ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


) INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1720. 


\ HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
and Overseas. 





ASSURANCE CO. LID. 


Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


INSURANCES OF ALL 
KINDS 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds - - - Motor Vehicles 
LIFE (with and without profits) - Estate Duty 
Policies - Family Protection - Children’s Deferred 


Assurances and Educational Endowments - Annuities 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee. 
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SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
LTD 





Founded in 1710 


Head Office 
63 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








FOR OVER A CENTURY 


THE 


LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE 
COY., LTD. 


has kept pace with progress 
and faith with policy-holders. 
It stands ready to help you. 
It transacts all classes of 


insurance. 
Head Office: London: 
1 Dale Street, (chief office) 
Liverpool, 2. 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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A.M.P. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office 


Figures from the 1944 Annual Report 


(ORDINARY DEPARTMENT) 


NEW BUSINESS - - - © = «= = £26,225,728 
ANNUAL CASH SURPLUS 
DISTRIBUTED - £2,493,222 
PROVIDING 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES OF - - £4,242,000 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(Established 1849 in Australia) 


London Branch: 


73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Total Claims Paid £73.000,000 


exceed 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
FIRE, MOTOR, PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY, ACCIDENT AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


For prospectuses and particulars apply:— 


ROYAL LONDON 


MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Head Office: ROYAL LONDON HOUSE, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branch Offices throughout the Kingdom. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision for future 
liabilities on a most stringent basis, 
COMPOUND REVERSIONARY BONUSES 
at rates of 27/- and 25/- have been allotted 
to each £100 of sum assured and existing 
bonuses for each of the SIX YEARS 1939 
to 1944. 





The Institution’s premium scales are 
below the general level of current quota- 
tions. Its policies combine a larger immediate 
sum assured with prospects of substantial 
bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 


Head Office : 
33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, €E.C.3 
’Phone : Mansion House 6543. 


SECURITY! 


Life has a sense of firm foundation to 
those who have 


SAFEGUARDED 


the future 


PROTECT 


Your dependents and 


PROVIDE 


for retirement by a 


REFUGE POLICY 


Assets be FST £88,000,000 
Claims Paid - - £164,000,000 


(1944 Accounts) 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER, 1 
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not being removed from private insurers ; the responsibility for 
compensation is be.ng transferred from employers to the State 
and, therefore, a risk which private enterprise could insure will 
no longer exist. Such reasoning is dangerous. The fact remains 
that if the system of workmen’s compensation had functioned 
satisfactorily, as it has in most overseas countries, there would 
never have been any demand for its change. It is true that the 
defects—the general inadequacy of benefits, the system of lump- 
sum settlements, the absence of provision for rehabilitation—are 
defects in the legislation itself and not in its administration. 
Nevertheless, insurers have taken too narrow a view of their 
functions in refraining from calling attention to shortcomings 
of which they were fully aware. As a part of the national 
economy they are not only entitled, but also under an obligation, 
to express their views on such subjects. 
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Our survey would be incomplete without a reference to ex- 
penses. In the article on life assurance it is suggested that after 
the war expenses will increase more rapidly than premiums, and 
In consequence that expense ratios will rise. In fire and accident 
insurance the reverse will more probably be the case, because 
premiums will reflect fairly rapidly the reduced value of money 
—in fire insurance there is already a rise of 30 per cent in com- 
parison with the 1938 level—whereas salaries and certain less 
elastic charges will adjust themselves more slowly. Expenses, 
therefore, are unlikely to constitute a major problem for fire 
and accident insurers in the post-war world. Furthermore, in- 
surers may expect to share in a general reduction in the level of 
taxes. Companies with important interests in the United States 
should derive considerable benefit from the Anglo-American 
agreement on double taxation. 


Marine Insurance CMS 


O the cargo underwriter war brings many additional risks 

besides the risk of enemy action. Goods are packed in cases 
of poor quality and shipped in old steamers saved from the scrap 
heap by the necessities of warfare. They are delayed for indefinite 
periods waiting for a ship or for land transport, spend six 
months on a voyage that would normally take six weeks, and 
transship at ports crowded to the roofs of the warehouses with 
great stocks of merchandise. On the other side of the account 
every war loss is an “arrival” to the underwriter who has the 
marin¢ risk only, and whether the net result is to the under- 
writer's advantage or disadvantage depends on the balance of 
these considerations. In this war the balance was undoubtedly 
against the underwriter ; and the extra risks he had to run—and 
still is running—were substantially greater than those on peace- 
time voyages. If the figures were known they would probably 
show a loss on marine voyage accounts for many underwriters 
in 1939 and 1940. 

To meet this challenge, and at the same time to save labour 
for underwriters, brokers, and everyone else concerned, British 
underwriters in 1943 produced a schedule of “ minimum com- 
bined marine surcharges for approved cargo,” and at intervals 
since that first publication have issued revised rates. for old and 
fresh rates for new voyages. The rates are known as CMS ; the 
book containing them is in its ninth edition and it is still selling 
well. The CMS have certainly smoothed the path of a great 
number of people in wartime, but they involve the sacrifice 
of individual judgment ; they are not always easy to main- 
tain; and now that the war is finished they present the 
marine market with one of its major problems. How are under- 
writers to restore to themselves the right to quote according to 
their own lights and their own experience, without producing 
confusion and even chaos which would cause to everybody the 
maximum of inconvenience and the possibility of heavy losses? 


* 


When the CMS were first introduced and practically every 
marine underwriter in allied and neutral countries consented to 
them, it was understood that they would be superimposed on 
what is known as the basic rate, so that the basic plus the CMS 
would be the gross rate charged to the merchant. The basic 
rate might be decided by the individual underwriter. The CMS 
was fixed for him. So far as the basic rate extended there was 
to be free-will. From the point where the CMS started there 
was to be pre-destination. And it was understood that no under- 
writer should take the CMS into consideration in deciding on 
his basic rate. He was to fix what he thought would be a fair 
Peace-time rate, call that his basic, and quote it irrespective of 
whether the CMS, for the particular voyage and interest, hap- 
Pened to be high, low or moderate. The plan, in fact, assumed 


a philosophic approach by the underwriter and a detachment 
of mind which could no doubt be relied on in a heavenly marine 
insurance market, but is not necessarily available in this imper- 
fect world. 

As an indication of how the CMS work out a few figures of 
basic rates and of surcharges taken from the ninth edition of 
the CMS book may be of some interest. The CMS, being fixed 


by a committee and printed, are exact ; but the basic rates which 
are not scheduled and vary from one kind of merchandise to 
another, can only be estimated according to what a normal cargo 
underwriter might have been expected to quote for a reasonably 
good type of cargo before the war. The following table gives 
for a few representative voyages an estimate of a fair basic rate 
and the actual CMS :— 


Reasonable Full CMS 

Basic Rate 1945 
% % 

Voyage s. d. s. d 
WIFE SAS 35s becis 2 6 10 6 
U.K.-S. America .........++ 4 6 12 0 
C= SE a ss ce to dk 4 0 18 O 
Re eo ee sO 15 0 
U.K.-Australia..........0% 6 0 14 0 
W.HS2 Africas 5): sic. des. 3 4 10 6 
U.K.-Mexico........cc2008 6 0 21 0O 
U.K.~Alexandria . ....¢.006 5 0 30 0 
UL. Patestime .. cca cceses 6 0 50 O 


These figures are taken from the schedule at random and are 
fairly representative. It will be seen from them that the CMS 
is always very much higher than a reasonable basic rate—some- 
times three times, sometimes nine times, as high. The finished 
structure, in fact, is rather like a bungalow which has ceased to 
be a bungalow and become, by the addition of storey after 
storey, something more in the nature of a sky-scraper. 


* 


When the owner of a bungalow decides to build upwards, and 
consults his architect about the addition of five or ten storeys, 
he is usually told that the original walls will not carry the extra 
weight and will almost certainly give way if the scheme is 
attempted. That roughly has been the tendency of the marine 
market—the basic ground-floor rates showing cracks under the 
weight of the superstructure raised above them. Perhaps the 
committee of underwriters who first arranged the surcharges 
were expecting a short war and thought that underwriters would 
bear the pre-war voyage rates in mind till the cease-fire sounded 
and keep them as perpetual patterns for their basic rates. In a 
six-years war that would have been a remarkable feat, and in 
fact underwriters have often found the CMS rates so attractive 
in themselves that they have quoted a ridiculously low basic rate 
in order to get the surcharge. They have quartered the sprat 
to catch the whale. To give examples would be invidious, but 
any broker could quote cases (particularly where the interest 
was a good one) in which the basic rate accepted by under- 
writers was very far from being a paying proposition under any 
conditions of shipping. The walls of the bungalow were cracking 
beneath the upper storeys. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find any responsible 
person who regards it as a good thing to continue the CMS 
indefinitely. Freedom of judgment is our life blood, and if Lon- 
don wanted to drive all its cargo business abroad it could find 
few more likely devices than a perpetual system of committee- 
chosen printed rates. On the other hand it would probably pro- 
duce impossible confusion if, at a blow, the schedule were 
abolished and underwriters were given complete freedom to 
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quote and compete, starting their competition at the present un- 
remunerative level of basic rates. The problem is how to get 
rid of the area of pre-destination and extend the area of free- 
will without letting liberty degenerate into licence. 
Perhaps the best plan would be to start as soon as possible 
on substantial reductions in the CMS and leave it to under- 
writers individually to accommodate their basic rates to the 
change. As the schedule rates fall the strong underwriters would 
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raise the basic to a level which would give a reasonable chance 
of a profit, and if there are any weaker brethren who would be 
afraid to raise their quotations, they would have to learn from, 
experience and allow market rates to be re-constituted in dye 
course. Free-will would wax as pre-destination wanes, and 
although the process might at times be painful, the ultimate 
recovery of freedom would without question be for the good of 
the British market. ’ 


Insurance Shares 


I T has been said that no insurance company should pay a divi- 
dend until it is fifteen years old. The statement need not be 
accepted literally, but it is natural that a young insurance ccm- 
pany should be more concerned to establish its reserves than to 
pay immediate dividends. Even concerns whose strength is un- 
-assailable like to see their reserves grow from year to year, and 
this process, paradoxically enough, becomes the more inevitable 
by reason of the essentially hazardous nature of insurance busi- 
ness and its fluctuating results. A policy of distributing actual 
earnings each year would involve wide variations in dividends 
and would be most unacceptable to shareholders. Insurance 
managements have thus come to meet dividends from the rela- 
tively stable elements in their earnings—mainly interest income 
and life profits—and to add other profits to reserves and un- 
appropriated balances which can be used for expansion. 

This is the basis—familiar enough—of the provision of 
capital to finance the enormous growth of insurance business 
at home and overseas, which has stood the test of two centuries. 
Capital employed has steadily risen and to-day bears no direct 
relation to the amounts originally subscribed when the leading 
companies were formed. Share values have naturally shown 
some intermediate fluctuations,*but the upward trend has been 
unmistakable and apparently inevitable. The Economist index 
of insurance shares, reproduced below, which is based on an 
investment of {£1,000 in 1913, in each of 23 representative 
securities, now stands at over four times the original figure. It 
would not be safe to infer that a comparable advance could 
reasonably be expected in the next thirty years. 

In the first place, the period between the two wars wit- 
nessed the development of several new forms of insurance which 
now, for many composite companies, make the accident depart- 
ment their largest interest. But there are, as the preceding articles 
in this review suggest, some considerations which augur by no 
means well for the immediate future. Interest earnings on the 
general funds (as on the life funds which more directly concern 
the policy holder) have been declining throughout the war years, 
and there is little indication of any early reversal of this trend. 
In some branches, especially motor business, underwriting is 
likely to result in losses, and in workmen’s compensation the 
offices expect some additional burden on their accounts through 
delayed and reopened claims. There will also be a substantial 
loss of premium income on the conversion of workmen’s com- 
pensation to industrial injury insurance. Moreover, the possi- 
bility of other types of cover being taken out of the hands of 
private insurers must be reckoned with, both in this country 
and some overseas markets. In addition, the offices will almost 
certainly be involved in considerable outlay in claims and ex- 
penses during the years when they are endeavouring to re-esta- 
blish their interrupted connections abroad. 

Not all the indications, however, are unfavourable. In fire 
insurance, the conclusion of the war should bring an improve- 
ment in loss ratios, and there are reasons for hoping that the 
catastrophic marine experience following the last war will this 
time be avoided. Further, an increase in sums assured, resulting 
from the diminished value of money, must inevitably follow this 
war as the last one ; premium incomes will, therefore, be higher, 
and, given time, profits should come into line. There is, further- 
more, nothing static about insurance ; new forms of protection 
are constantly being devised, Aviation insurance may in time 
attain substantial proportions, especially if a machine can be 


produced which in purchase price and running costs will be: 


within the means of the private operator. 


One of the great uncertainties of the future is taxation, which 
during the war has been raised to a crippling level. The situa- 
tion was cogently put by Mr R. Y. Sketch at the annual meeting 
of the Phaentx. During the five full war years, 1940-44 inclusive, 
the company’s charge for taxes amounted to no less than 
£6,207,000, of which £1,750,000 represented Dominion and 
foreign taxes ; during the same period shareholders received 
£1,583,000—about one quarter of the tax charge. The end +f 
the war ought to bring some early relief from this burden. 
Any extension of measures for avoidance of double taxation 


The Economist InDEx OF INSURANCE SHARES 
(1913=1,000) 


, | Dec. | Dec’ | Dec. Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec | June 
Company | 3 | 32 31, , 32 31, 31, 31, w, 
1938 | 1959 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1945 1944 1945 


Alliance ...........4. / 2,100/ 1,596 | 1512! 1848 1,995 | 2,121! 


2,247 1% 
Rln..concy¢eeys dnt | 3555 |, 2857 | 2476 3.016 3,048 | 3.428 3,587 3.581 
Caledonian........... 4,718 | 3,900 3,271 3963 4277 4,780 4,717 438 
Commercial Union .... | 4,027 | 3,047 } 2,993 | 5,320 | 3,646 | 3,918 | 4,299 4435 
Employers’ Liability... 2,297 2,432 | 2,297 2,486 2,567 | 2,658 2,883 3,099 
Equity and Law...... 5,357 3,300 | 1,155! 1,155 1,732) 2,351! 2,887 | 3,341 
General Acciden’ 2 


OMI oo vs cc cica | 3,384 
Legal and General .... \ ; 
Life Assoc. of Scotland , 2,972 , 2,401 . 1,664 2 
London and Lancashire | 4,192 | 3,539 | 3,539 4,000 | 4,077 | 4,385 4,731 5,039 


London Assurance... | 2,911 | 2,329 | 2,183 2,620, 2,523. 2,814, 3,056 3525 
N. Brit. and Mercantile | 5,350 4,968 | 4,204 4,777 | 4,904) 5,159 5.541 5.478 
Northera ............ 2,269 } 1,731 | 1,522 | 1732 | 1851 | 2,089 2119 2,269 
I aie ate clint 1,928 , 1,590 1,353, 1,624 1793, 1,996 2,029, 2216 
Prudential ........... 3,333 | 2,158 1918! 2282 2782 2206 | 2.446 2.758 
Royal Exchange...... 4,682 | 3,697 | 3,573 4,128, 3,943 4,313 4,744 4,929 
I sv needle «otha 2,839 | 2,538 2,624, 2,839 2882 3,011 3,441 3,656 
Scottish Life ...... ... | 3,596 3483 2360 2.458 2.640) 3,118 | 3,146 © 3,146 
Scottish Union & Natl 5,028 , 3,697 2,588 2625 3106 4,067 4,289. 4,289 
a 2,933 | 2,488 2,312 2,604 2,755 2,800 3,244 3,360 
Sum Life. ........0008 ~ 3,073 | 2619 2,217) 2519 2,317 | 2,468 | 2,771! 2,771 
igen , 3,504 2,989 2,474 3,041 3,195 3605 3,762 3814 








_—_————__—| | + ——eneee 
4,207 | 3,376 2,818 | 3.144 | 3577 | 3,887 94,212 4,577 


on the lines of the recent Anglo-American agreement would 
be a great help to insurance companies. 

In assessing the outlook for insurance shares it is reasonable 
to take into account a matter already discussed in the article 
on fire and accident insurance—the catastrophe hazard. It was 
there suggested that, owing to improved building construction 
and fire-fighting technique, the conflagration risk inherent in 
pure fire insurance has greatly diminished, but that this has been 
offset by the growing practice of extending policies to cover 
extraneous perils. Nevertheless the risk of any disaster, such 
as the San Francisco fire of 1906, which at one blow might rob 
shareholders of their dividends, has receded increasingly into 
the background. 

During the anxious days of 1940 insurance shares partici- 
pare in the general stump in values ; since then the recovery 

as been rapid and almost continuous, until to-day prices are 
above immediate pre-war levels. Possibly the present rise has 
gone sufficiently far to discount the immediate expectations, in 
terms of dividends, of the early post-war years. But under any 
regime which allows reasonable play for private enterprise and 
initiative the long-term prospect for insurance shares must 
remain satisfactory. The companies may be relied upon 1 


maintain their traditional conservative policy in diseributing 
earnings, and the investor who seeks steady dividends 
potential appreciation of capital over a term of years is unlikely, 
on past precedent, to be disappointed. 
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DILL LL MMMM LL ILA DI APS AD PAP AP 


Investment 
Facilities 


The Society announces the undermentioned 
deposit facilities until further notice.  Cir- 
cumstances still oblige the Society to restrict 
investments in share accounts. 


Deposit Accounts 


The Society is now prepared to accept sums not 
exceeding £5,000 from any individual on deposit 
account. 


The outstanding feature of deposit accounts as an 
investment is their pre-eminent security. Deposits 
with the Society at the moment amount to less than 
£10,000,000, as against total assets of £80,000,000, 
of which £18,000,000 are held in Trustee invest- 
ments and cash. The present rate of interest on 
deposit accounts is 14% per cent. per annum, 
imcome tax being borne by the Society. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to: 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Joint Managing Directors : 
Sir Harold Beliman, J.P., LL.D. R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.LS. 
Head Office: Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. (Welbeck 8282) 
Chiet City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2 (Central 6525) 
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| The Oldest Canadian Life Office 
produces 


RECORD-BREAKING FIGURES FOR 1944 


The Canada Life Assurance Company looks back, with 
pride, on 98 years of service, and with particular gratifica- 
tion on the figures which it is able to publish for 1944. 
In many departments these constitute a record in the 
Company's history. This sound and satisfactory position 
has been attained by the exercise of a far-sighted policy 


ers 


¢ that has guided through the years and points confidently 
Y to the future. 
() The net new life assurances completed in 
4 the year amounted to ‘ae : £13,479,147 
(Of this £1,677,117 was written in the 
» United Kingdom and Eire.) 
Payment to policyholders and annuitants 
and sums paid as a result of death claims 
totalled s £4.882,762 
The rate of interest ‘earned on the funds of 
the Company was ... . £4 7s, 24.% 
The assets at the 31st December, 1944, 
amounted to a £65,843,298 
Assurance in force, " after. deducting re- 
assurances, amounted to. : ...  £170,856,064 


Established 1847 
Assets over £65,000,000 


Head Office for the British 
Isles: 


9, CHARLES 1! STREET, 
London, S.W.|! 


War Emergency Offices: 


HAZLEMERE, HicH WYCOMBE, Incorporated in Canada as a Limited 
Bucks. Liability Company. 
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61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 





UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, D. 


—_——— 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 

SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 

DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 

PURCHASE ENDOWMENTS, 
Etc., Etc. 





R. C. BALDING, 


Managing Director. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road. 
London, S.E. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SERIOUS SITUATION OF B.A. TRANSPORT CORPORATION 





INDIFFERENCE TO INVESTORS’ RIGHTS 


The sixty-first ordinary general meeting of 
the Anglo-Argentine Tramways Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd imstant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


Sir Bernard Docker, K.B.E., the chairman, 
presided. 


The report and accounts having been- 


agreed to be taken as read, the chairman, 
after referring to the accounts, said:—It is 
to the further discredit of the Buenos Aires 
Transport Corporation and the national and 
public authorities to whom it is subjected 
that the long-awaited dividend from. the cor- 
poration, on which this company depends for 
its income, is still conspicttous by its absence. 


As time passes, indications become clearer 
that the management and administration of 
the corporation’s affairs by the trustee 
appointed by the Argentine Government 


over 12 months ago are to be*carried on com- 


pletely regardless of the intefests and rights 
of the corporation’s shareholders and of the 
real interests of the travelling public. 


AUTHORITIES’ REFUSAL TO INCREASE 
FARES 


Consistent with that policy, a blank refusal 
to authorise the raising of fares in the face of 
the most palpable need to do so has persisted 
throughout 1944, and is still maintained. 


Meanwhile the corporation’s debenture de- 
fault in March, 1944, has been continued, 
without any sign or prospect of it being made 
good, leaving the trustee so much the more 
firmly established in his post and prolonging 
indefinitely his term of management, under 
which the transport system and your interests 
continue to suffer. 


The report of the corporation for -1944, 
drawn up by the trustee and presented, with 
the accounts, at a recent meeting of the cor- 
poration’s shareholders, which we ‘claim ‘to 
have been irregularly comvened and. con- 
ducted, contained the same distorted views 
and fallacious arguments as-have always been 
the basis of the Control Commission’s exer- 
cise of its functions, not only in regard to the 
question of increases in fares, but also as 
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regards their attitude towards the legaliy 
recognised values of the companies’ ane 
transferred to the corporation. You wil} be 
familiar with these fallacies from our presen; 
and previous reports, 


I would stress, in passing, the impressive 
figure of one hundred and three million pesos 
(m$n 103,000,000) shown as the corporation’; 
accumulated losses at the end of 1944, and 
mention that the undertaking owed, inter glig 
at the same date no less than forty-six million 
pesos (m$n 46,000,000) for the primary work. 
ing charges of electric power and fuel. Both 
these facts give emphasis to the absolute 
necessity for increasing the fares. 


SHIFTING THE BLAME 


It would not be inappropriate to regard the 
corporation’s report as a document compiled 
primarily for the purpose of endeavouring to 
shift on to the shoulders of the independent 
shareholders the blame for a disastrous situa- 
tion brought about by the authorities them- 
selves, arguing that those shareholders, be- 
cause the situation was of the utmost concern 
to them, were under the obligation to find 
much-needed new capital, without any 
guarantee of a remunerative scale of fares or 
of the corporation’s shareholders receiving 
any better treatment than before. : 


In’ other words, the authors of the report 
have the audacity to suggest that the private 
interests shall find the money towards right- 
ing the adverse financial position of an under- 
taking which the authorities themselves have 
rendered bankrupt and which must remain 
bankrupt so long as fares are not adjusted 
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INVESTMENT 














Capital Issues 


Stock Exchange: Londen Week endi Nominal Con- New 
September 15, 1945 Capital versions Money 
“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES To Shareholdets only ........4... 382,500 £ 2 878 315 
ee pts i heeereninniasecianentill ’ Sees Eat Introduetion . bhabbeber ad 280,006 a 1,327,789 
| | ewes 9 vied 0 Deal .......... vetteeeeeeeees 623,002 3,141,572 
| wars) come xe ET hr Particulars of Government issues appear on page 396. 
1945 Bargains | Day . i . uding 
mS.E. | 1944 30 Ord. | 20Fixed | Old Ord. Year (to date) eluios eee 
shares® | — Int.f Consols Shares Oso. 8. TAOS 5. et dd be de be BA ES 1,060, 777,707 961,224,765 
ae eee Seer rl ant | AEs eeeceec ee eecevereeteceeeecseesecesenes 1,110,056,715 — 1,095,262,989 
| i A 
Spi 6 6,372 4 6.340 |- 1135 136 2-84 3- 
1 ..> |» 6.710 6.673 135 136 2-84 3-80 Destination* Nature of Borrowing’ 
mY 8,342 7.635 1132 135 2-86 3-81 Yeart ‘ j 
i. 1} 6569 | 5979 | 1S 136 2-85 3-81 ioe dae , Brit. Emp. © Foreign 
12 | 6440 | 5ovs | 1138 136 2-85 3-81 ats) U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
| f 
a eee Bi A kde aia B SNOB. S207, 940,458,165 19,656,145 1,146,453 906,760,074 5,697,393 48,747,2% 
* july 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. 350 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 116-5 (April 30) 


5 1944...... 1,092,860,334 2,147,721 


254,934 1,090,099,851 2,332,789 2,830,549 











towest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 136 * Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to September 5, 1945, only 
(August 2) Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 
New York 
i New i 
(Week-y INpices) (1935-39=100) York Prices 
et GZ | ae oe 74] ae ae ae Close Close Close ( Close V0 
' 1945 - Sept. | 3, Commerciai Sept. a Sept. Sept. 
ete Sa t,Rairents, TT | and. teguatra i onl, 
' r Coast .. Smelting . .. 574 | Int. Paper...... 283 
pa { = | 1945 Can, Pacific .... 1 1 Am. Viscose .... ert 59 ete a Mt e- 96. % 
- i Ee. PS Gt. Nthn. Pf. ... 51} 52§ | Anaconda ...... 33 | Nat. Distiliers... 43) 4 
ay Pe a FT EY At oe 3 N.Y. Central.... 25§ 26} | Beth. Steel ..... 82) 85} | Nat. Stee! ...... 75, 7 
Pennsylvania... 37} 38) | Briggs Mig...... 47} 50} | Phelps Dodge - 2%, 28 
364 Industrials ......... 108 6 1258 | 117-9 Southern....... 44} 46 | Celaneseof Amer. 53} Proct.Gambie.. 61 65 
SNS a hc cboa ds vat 116-2 | 149-7(6)| 125-0 Chrysier........ 125 125 | Sears Roebuck .. 130 | 
28 Utilities............- | 93-2 T1093 | 1054 % Caio, ot. hap 108 Distillers-Seag. .. 23h 83. | Shell Union...... 3 
siciapesiosiasintlincsasmmmninteh spies ciciephaciastaiteniioiantsl + BCRc sae - man . OF eJeocees 
402 Stocks ..........0.. ee ee Tat. Telephone .. 26 25$ | Gen. Blectric.... 47) 494 | 20th Cen. os 28} 
Av. yield %f..........- 4-63 4-01 (a) | Pacific Light ... 523 Gen. Motors.... 72 74% | United Drug.... 25 
¥ ee ee ae ee Ete eee tiee - «00 os % Laland Steel .... S.Steel...... Te 7 
+ 50 Industrial Gom. (a) Not stated.) June 27. W. Unica Tek .. 474 481 | ter te 3 moe E - SG 
STANDARD AND Poor’s Corporation INDICES * Ex dividend. 
Datty InpEx oF 50 Common Stocks 
bi = aS =i) INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
| “ : 
1945 Average | Transactions | 1945 | A Transactions The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
Aug oF i s--¥08 7s da Sept eros sss | eset ie % the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended September 11th, The 
SD iscxwkes Closed | 2 I cee | 150-9 ’ crops oR was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
j | index 0. 





1945: High, 150-9. (Sept. 5). Low, 129-2 Jam: 23). (a) Labour Day. 


(Continued on page 395) 
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as the Co-ordination Law provided and the 
situation so obviously demands. 


Anvihing more impudent and preposterous 
than this attitude it would be hard to imagine. 


SUSTAINED HOSTILITY TOWARDS CAPITAI 


When last I addressed you, nearly twelve 
months ago, I mentioned breaches of faith, 
violations of the established law, and un- 
constitutional practices—all against your 
legitimate interests—on the part of the then 
responsible authorities. What we have been 
compelled to put before you in our report as 
the result of the authorities’ official acts 
during the past year will, I think, leave you 
convinced that, despite certain political shift- 
ings in the meanwhile, there has been no 
change for the better in this respect. Indeed, 
the corporation’s report indicates in many 
wavs the influence of the Control Commis- 
sion, which from the earliest days of its 
existence has been consistently hostile to- 
wards the private interests concerned and 
scornful of their rights. 


COMPANY'S RECOURSE TO LEGAL ACTION 


You will, therefore, understand why, in the 
absence to this date of any response by the 
Argentine Government to the company’s 
administrative claim of November last year, 
we have intimated in our report our intention 
to go to the Courts of the Republic for 
justice ; and this only after the exercise of the 
utmost patience and following the failure of 
all appeals to the authorities for fair play, in 
the making of which, as I gratefully acknow- 


ledge, we have had the active backing of his 
Majesty’s Government. Our representatives 
in Buenos Aires are accord'ngly being in- 
structed in the matter. 

The Courts in Argentina are still the ulti- 
mate judges as to the validity or otherwise of 
the Government's acts, and we may have no 
reason to think that in this matter they will 
depart from their traditional impartiality and 
strict sense of common equity. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is, for the time 
being, the stage to which our struggle with 
the authorities in Argentina has advanced, 
and until the decision of the Court of First 
Instance is known there is, I am _ afraid, 
nothing more that I can properly say to you 
on this vital question. 

As there are no other matters concerning 
the company’s affairs in 1944 with which I 
need occupy your time, I now purpose sub- 
mitting for your approval the first of the four 
resolutions on the agenda for this meeting, 
which is :— 

“That the report of the board of directors 
and the audited accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1944, now presented to the 


meeting, be and are hereby received and 
adopted.” 


Shareholders expressed their satisfaction 
with the attitude of the board and the steps 
being taken by them. 


Various questions were 
answered. 


The report and accounts were duly 
adopted and the retiring director and auditors 
were re-elected. 


asked and 
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UNITED PREMIER OIL AND 
CAKE COMPANY, LIMITED 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of United Premier Oi! and Cake Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, 
in London 


Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bt., M.P., pre- 
sided. 


The chairman explained the reasons for 
continuing to dispense with the annual 
address. It was hoped by next year it may 
be possible to give more detailed informa- 
tion to the members both in the accounts 
submitted and in the address at the annual 
meeting. 


The seed crushing and oil extracting 
mills continue to operate under Govern- 
ment control, and there is no indication of 
an early change. The quantity of seed, 
etc., processed during the first eight months 
of the current year compares with that of 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


The chairman congratulated Viscount 
Marchwood on his recent elevation to the 
peerage, and other members of the staff who 
had received honours. 


The retiring directors were re-elected. 


Reference was made to the valuable ser- 
vices of the general manager, Mr W. E. 
Waterhouse, as well as to the services of the 
management, staff and general operatives. 

At the extraordinary general meeting 
which followed the proposed amendment to 
the articles of association was approved. 





(Continued from page 394) 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following tables give the main agricultural returns for June 4, 
1945, and compare them with the June returns for previous years. 
The statistics relate to England and Wales only, and 1945 results 
are provisional. 

I.—ACREAGE OF MAIN CROPS AND GRASS 
(In thousand acres) 


























| 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
| { 
ND FAG cdcddcccebke vote 3,280 3,063 2,188 
A CCEA ae a RRR 1,558 1,721 1,970 
SE ee re 2,200 2,226 2,300 
Dees GOO. , Sa Si sc odes c eos 7,639 7,535 i 
Potatoes ....... Mh oth on 30 957 980 945 
PES 6 Lies kncokscceds 404 8 
ree hy ond ORR ERE 2 284 282 276 
Horticultural crops 449 501 
Total tillage area 11,538 11,595 10,958 
Tem ree ee 2,478 2,971 3,447 
otal arable area 14,016 14,566 14,405 
Permanent grass... 0... ccc eee 10,363 9,756 9,933 
Total Sore and grass ....... 24,643 24,379 | 24,321 24,338 
Rough gratings .o<csecseeseeoss «6541 | 5,595 | 5,561 | 5,526 
| 
~ itl hl athena ‘ t . a sale Mien aaa csi 
I11.—NuMBERS OF LIVESTOCK 
(000's) i Se cb are 
| 1939 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
} - 
ROG MRR a ore oe ie i cee 2,255 | 2,295 2,306 2,324 
NOtel GOUT . coc cccadedlter rts 2,646 2,819 2,842 2,833 
Ns ela ee ok ewes 134 165 164 156 
De s,s aivwdas 6,770 7,050 7,198 | 7,328 
Shee abs Si; bias 17,986 | 12,933 12,602 12,867 
_— -— Bats aoa chap e o orn 3,515 | 1,381 1,463 1,687 
SOT he | $6426 | 29,121 31874 38,358 
Ns int ts vee aoc ki 846 | 745 708 682 
; Dit eek: ae * Being used or reared for service. ea ae 
I1].—FarmM WorKERSt 
_(000's) eo 
| 1939 | 1944 | 1945 
Regul: i a 470-8 | 446-7 436-1 
Prt Wones sos biliedTs tkebacae 40-3 69-4 | 65:1 
IE: 55 Shick dud canons 511-1 516-1 501 -2 
Women’s Land Army... .......-s00eeseeeeees ee 47-9 40-3 
PYIGUOED GION oooh ons so dawn vvcccccenees ‘ 5-3 54°5 
Total full-time workers oo... 0c ceceeeeeeeeeees | $d 589-3 596-0 
Co cccee [ oo | 1813 148-1 
Tae tags Ail oksoead conse | era | 7405 | 7440 


t Excluding the occupier, his wife, and children at school. Also any workers on holdings 
of under 1 acre. 





AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND STOCKS OF 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 


Stocks 
1945 {at Cost 
End o! 
July 
May june | July { 
By Commodities 

Non-food Merchandise :— 
NE 5 cain sno gta énccboo J + 2:7 +14.3 +27-0 — 42-9 
ME SNE ccc cccshnaseshas | + 51 +22:2 {| +21-4 aay 4-3 
Men's and Boys’ Wear......... | — 55 +152 |, + 9-7 — 23-1 
Boots and Shoes........... ooee| +236 | ha | + 24 — 32-1 
Furnishing Departments ..... eee +230 | +42°2 | +54-3 —17-0 
NN dean ce ebbencc et bees +116 | +346 +48-0 — 22-4 
Fancy Departments .........0++ +13°2 | +11°8 +14-0 — 66 
ee UTE is secnah=+00e #316 | +3655 +41-8 —21-1 
Hisceliancous ..« erctes ccccsccee | $53 | — 158 -— 7:2 —14-9 
Nen-foed Merchandise .......... + 69 | +15 -7 +165 —12-9 
ae ee veoectes | +112 | — 24 + 05 ~—12-7 

otal :-— 

All Departments ............. | +94 | +440 +59 —12-9 


Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit conditions in the Discount 
Market this week have been far from easy. The banks have restricted 
their purchases of bills to small parcels of October maturities and 
have had few additional balances available to help the discount houses 
take up the moderate volume of bills allocated to them. On Wednesday, 
the market escaped the necessity of receiving assistance from the 
Bank’s agent by the narrowest margin and other days have been 
little better. 

At the tender for the £130 million of Treasury Bills on offer at the 
end of last week, applications rose sharply to {253-1 million, which is 
little short of the record tender of £255 -2 million early last May. The 
Q9l-day Bills are relatively remunerative at the market's bid of 
£99 14s. lld., and this probably explains the higher applications 
from outside quarters and the reduction in the market’s quota from 
33 per cent to 26 percent. Higher allocations to special quarters also 
seem to be indicated by the fall in the average rate of discount to 
20s. 2-02d. The net TDR call from the banks for the current week 
was reduced to almost exactly half the previous week's level. The 
new issue balanced nominal maturities at £150 million but, as a result 
of prior encashments, rather over {17 million of “ fresh’ money was 
involved, it is understood. 

No outstanding changes are shown in this week’s Bank Return. The 
active note circulation is fractionally lower after the previous week's 
rise. This compares wjth a slight expansion during the corresponding 
week of last year. Public Deposits remain at an unusually high level. 
They rose {2-0 million during the week to {18-2 million and the 
immobilisation of funds here may explain, in part, the shortage of 
credit in the discount market. Bankers’ Deposits, though /3-7 million 
higher at {218-6 million, are still barely comfortable and the risc 


(Continued on page 398) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 8, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was 50,824,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £100,364,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £370,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of {6,568,404 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,228,512,000 against £1,426,176,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





Exchequer 
| | (£ thousands) 
we Tot 1 ee 
Revenue | mate, | — = | Week | Week 
1945-46, | jended Se 
| 3 S| 1944 | 1945 
194 1945 
Z ed eS abeee 
OrDINARY | i i | | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 369,798 401,301! 10,779 13,541 
Surtax iis. sins 80,000, 9,311) 9,786) 256 185 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000! 49,777, 50,806) L915 1,965 
Stamps. ........- 19,000 5,858 9,538 on “eas 
NDA Fala 500,000! 13,228 14,653 5: 


Other Iniand Rev. 1,000 120 


Tota! Tuland Rev.'2065000 658,824 668,392 22,851 33,127 


210,732, 182,202, 9,405, es 681 
106 10 























Customs.......-- 589,000 248,692, 242,600, 9,906 10,655 
OS ee 541,000 216,700 229,500 2,540 2,700 
fotal Customs & 

Excise ..... *... 1130000 465,392 472,100, 12,447 13,335 
Motor Duties .... 30,000: 3,909) 8,843) 235 162 
Post Office (Net { 

Receipts) ..... os eos eee 
Wireless Licences) 4,850 1,290 1,410... |... 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 450) 410| ... | ose 
Receipts from Sun- 

dry Lowi: <:. 11,500 2,355, 4,754 —2|_-:1,052 


Miscell. Receipts... 23,000 37,042, 41,789 5,082) 3,147 











Total Ord. Rev... 3265000 1169262 1197698 40,617 50,824 


a ee 


Secre-BaLANcING 


P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100, 51,150) 50,750; 1,960) 1,800 


OS ee 3379100 1220412 1248448 42, 367 52,624 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
thous: ands) 























Esti- “ 
Expenditure mate, April | April Week | Week 
1945-46 hd to ended ended 
Sept, . Sept. we ¥ _ 
944 | gis 1944 | 1945 
ORBINARY i 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. ....; 465,000 208,871 222,475, 1,258 6,836 
Payments to N 
freland........ 11,000 3,594 4,110 356. 1,045 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services »s:010 90% 8, 000 3, 348, 4, 070, one 332 
rem 22s 484,000 215,813 230,656 7,615. 8,214 
Supply Services. . 5084817 2373222 2188986 105374. 92,150 
SE ats 032500 5568817 2589034 2419641 112989, 100364 


a a 


Secr-BaLaNncin 
P.O. & Brdoasting! 114, 100 61,150 50,750, 1,750) 1,800 


eptinnnfnttieel erst ret calcio 


a 4 


A change has beea made in “the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included a ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£352,304 to £2,915,012, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£40,432,469 to £23,551 millions. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 


P.Q.-andt Telegrams 665 ee HS ALG 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ..........0sseec0s85 65 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944................00. 5 

170 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939................ 10,000 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) ae saias 
T ‘ Wa and | 
Bills eans | Trea- 
, Advances sury | Total 
DOU A ccics sitiec Steaanaadinsioia | De- | Float- 
TY tame | Pa |, 
| Ten Public} of | Bates | 
| der | T®P | Depts.| Eng- | 
feo gee ope Seay oer) 
: ~- —~—— 
~ 1944 
Sept. 9 12450 0 Not available | 
fous | i 
June 9 |1540 ” ” 
» 16 oe | » ” 
” 23 \1580 0) 
30 1600-0 2188 - ‘ 596 +4 36-5 | 2075 *5| 6496 -7 
July * 1600.0 Not availa 


. 21 e600 
” 28 (1680-0, .509 al i a2 6632 € 
= “ ie 9 $1 ald 

” 18 : 
3 2s 1690 2285 aan 0- 1 | 2185-5) 6740-8 
Sept. 1 |1690 Not a 


TREASURY BILLS 





(£ millions) 
; ote : 
Per 
| Amount | Average Cent. 
Date of | a | Rate | Allotted 
Tender | | of Allot- | at 
| Offered Applied! « iotted| mant | — 
Bch See akin 
1944 
Sept. 8 11300 217-7 1100); 20 2-81 36 
1945 | 
June 8 | 1300 238-7 1300, 20 0-04 32 
» 15 1300 2320 | 1300. 0-39 | 39 
» 22) 1300 222-7 130) 191168 | & 
130-0 | 2225 1300, 20 0°78 | #% 
July 6: 1300 215-0 | 1300 0: | 48 
» 23 / 130.0 | 299-7 | 1300 | 19-11-85 | 3% 
» 2 130-0 | 1 1800 19 11-99 38 
21 | 130-0 | 224-3 1300 20 0-18 | 2 
Aug. | 130-0 2463 130-0 19 11-76 3 
40 
1 4a 
| 33 


» 31) 13800 238-1 130 20 2°32 | 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 253-1 130-0 20 2°02 | 2% 
On September 1 euplications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday 7 ‘the following week, were accepted 
as to about 26 = cent. of the amount applied for, and 
pplications at her prices were accepted in full. 
millions of oo Bills are being offered for 
September 14. For the week ended September 15 the 
banks wil) be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 




















(£ thousands) 
oo aT <i 
3% 3 | 

Week +! | 24% 

ended NS.C | —_— Sa War Bonds 
jute 3 | aioe 1 69,914 | tas 

y , ’ j 505 

— 3,548 2988 | “Te12 | 10,484 

nt sis 2192 8175 | 6,581 

> 7 7 6,092 5,529 

» Ve 3,645 6 | 4,775 5,977 
Met) tee | He | as | eas 

" “ 481 

= i# 5359 ts 12,671 | 8,104 
i» 2 2,586 1771 | 11,229 | 8,048 
Sept. { 2,338 1506 | 8558 | 10,064 

ca ws md > «6 | SES 9,776 
Totals | 

todate (1,428,499* | 840,111* |2,135,7831§5,094,371§ | 

* 532 weeks. t 245 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


luterest tree Borger nd splay Treasury up 
Sept. 11th amounted to a total value of £72,090,455, 


Up to Aug. 25 princ of ee Certificates t 
amount {355,620,000 bas been sepa ae 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official I id 
remained at 1726. 3d. per fine aoe ee 
week. fe the London si pF apd ped og 


have been 25}d. tor cash and for two mon The New 
Vout) aourtet prised She Giver semeined SG en 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion 
were as foliows :— 
Goid Silver 
per 
Fine Toias 100 Fine Tota: 
1945 Rs. a. Rs a. 
Sept. Crees... e aukewass 72 #1 119 9 
ge TDN eis dualds Sie eit Market closed 
oi tceinis prieweny aes a 72 #13 121 12 
. 7 aher ooo map kbs wee Market closed 
it. steadiness ad nat a 65 125 8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 12. 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,515,100 
In Circin. ... 1330,178,918] Other Govt F 

In Bankg. De- Securities . - 1338, 406.696 
partment . 20,068,915 | Other Secs, . 565,645 
Silver Coin . 12,559 

Amt. of Fid. 
SOONG i» < ieee 1350,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion = (at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f i 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 } Govt. Secs. .. 275,422,764 





neietinasnn 3,483,239 | Other : 
Pabtic Deps.*. 18,242,672 | Discounts and 
—__- --— Advances... 2 916,264 
Other Deps. : Securities... 11,835,585 
Bankers..... 218,560,989 —__. 
Other Acets... 55,027,000 14,051, 849 
————_—__—_— }] Notes........ 20,068,915 
273,587,989 | Gold & Silver 
Coin........ 323,372 
309, 866,900 509, 866,900 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Coiamissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1 1945 


| “st errs - 


Issue Dept.: 


Notes in circulation ..... (115061525 -9 1330 -9 1330-2 
Notes in banking depart- 





A el 49-6 24-3 19-3 20-1 
Government debt and 
securities® .......000- 1199 -3. 1349 -3. 1349 -4 1549-4 
Other securities......... 0-7 06 O06 O04 
ae dcdeeesans “oe | 168/~ 0-2 0:2 02 
f at s. ne 03. -| 1732/3 172/3 172/3 
Banking Dept. : al , ™ 
Deposits 3 
iblic . . scccccece | 13-2 160 16-2 18-2 
Bankers’ a 170-4 238-2 214-8 21846 
Others ioe 61-6 55°0 52-7 55-0 
Ns das bbRdken de om Khe 245-2 309-2 283-7 291-8 
Securities : 
Government.......se00 | 193-8 272-1, 263-9 275-4 
Discounts, etc........... i 28 72 6:2 2:2 
Le aa 15:2 23-2) 12-0 lls 
MR tickienibnedncd sss 211-8 302-5 282-1 289-4 
Banking dept. res. ........ 51-4 24-8 19-7 20-4 


oy 
70 


‘ P Sern: Bhs 4 ) 
UN 504006008000 21-0 80 69 69 


° Government debt i is s £11, 015, 100; ‘aca (14, 553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1 300 million to £1,550 
taillion on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


| 


j Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Sept. t. | Sept. Sept. 

| , 9, 8 

| 


1944 1945 | «1944 ~=—1945 


————$ $$ 


Working days 6 | 6 212 210 


Birmingham......., 1,403 1,806 | 64,256 61,972 
radford.......... 1518 1,671 64.617 66,048 
ristol............, 502) 619 23,325 25,027 

liiniosiedahennsel 512 692 21,550 26,264 

LAOES wocsevuicess «687 840 42,095 43,581 

Leicester.....++-+-, 659-79 | 29,129 51,257 

Liverpool .........| 4,712 | 4,372 | 184,255 189.584 


Manchester......... 2,410; 3,035 120,487 122,537 
1,733 | 61,897 62,900 





Nottingham ..... 385, "471 (14,855 | 17,174 

OR siaibiatee sees, 853) 1,099 | 34,070 53,570 
Southampton. .....) 977; 18h 5,658 6,934 
12 Towns..... en 15,117 17,314 666,194 686,648 
Dublin ....... sees] 7,130 | 8,163 272,070 "390,738 


eS. 











Gok 

ir 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Tot 


Exe 
Mr 

Gor 
Tot 
Tot 


Res 


Mo 
Tre 


Mo 


anet Gan ee Gi. Od a Go Oe ee 
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OVERSEAS BANK AN COMMONWEALTH CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
—Million LA’ 
RETURNS ciicaninaive odin ties i oe A = Million paper pesos 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE aa ——— . 
Million $’s i | 6 | a | 20, | July June July July 
oan = re SSETS | 1944 \ 2, ol, 
—2 US.FR. Bans > Lane} - | [See Gold and English ster....... 80-54 50 86 50-86 50 86 aaa 1944 19451945. 194 
RESOURCES 1 Other coin, bullion, etc... ... 16-86 23-68 23-29 23-48 Gold at home ............. 1,206: 1,242 1,242; 1,242 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 945 1945 1945 Call money, London... 125-51 95-95 94-76. 96.22 Other gold and for. exch. ... 2,380 2.949 2996 3,073 
from Treasury ..++++++++- 18,285 17.245 17,239 17,237 Secrts. and Treas. bills ..... 239 -29 309 -91 303-82 300 -32 Non. Int. Govt. bonds... ... 97 868K, 
Total reserves ...+eeeeeeees 18,999 17,929 17,926 17,920 Discounts and advances 29-47, 21-69 22-39 21-79 Treasury bonds............ 869 756 - 751; 751 
iets Os Gort, ea tees 16,030) 22,296 22,358 22,435 L 
Tota! U.S. GOVt. S€CS. «+++. , LIABILITIES ae 
Total loans and Ses. ..+4.- | 16,145: 22,698 22,803 22,815 Notes issued .......e0e.... | Notes in circulation ........ 2,089, 2,532; 2,540 2,553 
Total resources... ++. coves +| 36,897) 43.040 42,807 42.822 | Deposits cto TTT Pho ce noe ey aee 31 184-71 | Deposits: Government ..... 694 528 "501 ‘561 
LIABILITIES 1 ; ra DONE cvcnccodas 1,268 1,542 1,570 1,570 
F.R. notes in cirn. ..... «+ +-| 19,865 23,694 23, 805 23,939 —— -- Certs. of participation pebee © 167 169 176 179 
Excess mr. bank res. ..+.-.- 800° 1,050 1,020 = 980 - Reperve ratio. s....ccceece: 83 -1% 85 -6% 86 1%, 86 -3% 
Mr. bank res. dep. ..-seeee- 13, = ae 18,070 = 
30 ] US. ccc e eww eweee, satecibieciaies 
ar nn “IE v1 15,343 17,220 17 045 17 013 BANK OF FRANCE 
Total liabilities .....+. ‘adae> 42.807 42,822 2 
Suorve talbbs (Ls. «> tena: 154 -0% 43° 8% 43 9%, 43 °8% Million France BANK OF BELGIUM 
Bank AND TREASURY ers oe Tete a va Milli B E 
RESOURCES on e] ian rs. 
messtary gold stack. £oicss- 20,906 20,088 20,088 20,088 Me | “oe. | Se | Ae ieee one 's his 
Treasury & bank currency... 4,114 4,201 4,215, 4,216 Seat uh | us| ot | oe 
LIABILITIES | { Gold ....... | 78.951, 79151, 751-1 75.15] Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Money in circulation.....+.. 23,432. 27,506 27,600 27,750 Private *“discounts and} — Ts . 9, 16, 23, 30, 
Treasury cash and dep. .....| 2,734) 2,919' 2,659) 2,575 advances ..........4, 26,777} 30,87%| 30,1: 7, 30,199 Assets a en eee 
: St atl Je MN niet cmteneddnedenatics ‘ ,219 31,218 31,218 
CENTRAL BANh OF IRELAND Total. ....... ., 480,258) 480,358) 475,904) 480,404 Foreign exchange.......... 3,899 3.951 3.776 3,764 
(a) In occupation costs. . 426,000, 426,000) 426,00 426,000 Priv: . , 
_ Million £’s b) Treasury advances Nit 1 | Nit Nil — loans and discounts. . 541 561 535 548 
nT Re) Kee] Sap ao | 54,258| $4,358] 55.404, 24.404 Osis ecese ca. 43,516 44,224 45,145 45 732 
2, | 18. 25, ; as is a t 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 eccccccecers | 444 47>) 480,90 453,62; 4>7,816 IABILIFIES | 
Gelli... :. 0th ain 265 2-65 2-65 2-65 Deposit 2 | 144,076. 140,450| 137,396, 138,446 WSs ats cuddtics sce 61,696, 61,654 61,637! 62.458 
British Govt. S€CS. ....000.- | 24-69 28-67) 28-92 28-92 ip Sorerate t aces... . - 102,755, 98,589, 96,288 92,368 Current accounts : 
Sterling balances........+.. | 21-20 1-41-2104 1-12 her accounts ....... 41, 321, 41,861| 41,108) 4,078 (a) Govt. accounts ......... 2 1 3} 3 
LIABILITIES cca \ Rat oe (b) Private accounts........ ; 3,616 4,700 5,526 2,446 
Notes in circulation ........' 28-91 33°44 33°37 33-61 * Revised teak as ah 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
000’s omitted 
eee ee a a: et ec epee. a my eet Se a ae ee 
Barclays District | Glyn, | Lloyds ins and N tiopal National West- liam | 
AUGUST, 1948 Baa | Ouse | Bae | Sie | Renu’ “An ee eae Prpancat unter Desc aeae 
Ltd. Ltd. | & Co. td. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Lid. | sate 
ce Date | 28th | 27th | 29th | 22nd | gist | 29th | goth git 22nd 30th 27th 
| | | | oe en eee 
ASSETS. ct Bee. eS oe. Ee See are es f | ihe bf t 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank ot Engiand | 102,200 4,670 18,961 7,209 92,893 oz 821 | | 113,031 5,994 | 63,130 70,764 9,152 | 510,815 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other | | | 
Banks in Great Britain and Lreland.................5 22,415 963 3,621 2,475 | 21,711 7,140 ~ 240 | 158 20,129 21,880 3,108 127,840 
ee RS er ee yo er ee ere eee ead rte on | des { 12,475 | te | a i ae a bet 12.475 
Money at Call and Short Notice. ...........secesceeeees 33,347 8,155 | 7,117; 10,291 | $6,122 8,349 | 4401 | | 14,747 | 30,027 36,292 4,448 233,516 
ee: I PEs vine chik cn 4 cwaresecnscccess 45,166 2,021 | 5,963 1,660 | 43,922 4,460 | 742 | 842 28,839 24,006 1,607 195,218 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. .........ee.ee08 aea<bcame> 436,500 6,500 73,000 | 11,000 | 365,500 , 88,500 55,000 | 1,000 | 265,000 258,000 52,500 1,992,500 
SRUMGOREY FER oa PRAIS 8% Nb soc cess seasepuvcees 205,793 16,211 | 57,056 23,508 | 196,662 58,028 808 25,643 122,230 | 161,986 24,843 1,125,768 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs.............0000: 163,300 8,591 | 20,081, 12,547 | 115.900 31,747 | 16 6 2 13,301 116,566 , 98,045 11,644 756,334 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 11,477 1,208 | 2,869 | 3,895 | 25,533 7,532 | 11,024 $23 | 12,393 14,536 2,066 98,856 
Bamk Prdebee ROG ies i 5 na BUb cis os kins oo ca gacecess 7,936 405 | 1,305 695 | 6,844 2,889 463 432 6,683 4,797 872 41,321 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 6,220 | “ sea | eel 3,779 Sas ,679 eae 2,514 2,992 nag 24,184 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid wp... .sesicansseess rere e re err eer reer ee 
Reserve Fund 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts...... 
Act eptances, Endorsements, etc......++. 
Notes iT) Circulation weer eeseses Pees eteereeereeseoees 








||| 
1,034,354 | 48,724 189,963 | 





————— eee eee 


1,034,354 aan 189,953 





10-26 10-26-10 -46 


15,858} 1,000, 2,976 | 

11,250, 1,000/ 2,976 | 

996,769 | 45,516 | 181,132 | 

11,477 | 1,208 2,869 
{ 








10-68 10-68 10 -58 10 67 10 -30 9 -92 10 -72 10-73 10 48 


— 


1,060 | 
850 


er 


| 15,810 4.160 | 18,159 
10,500 | 4,000 | 14,111 
67,475 | 869,489 | 215.754 |1,059,726 
| 25,533 | 7,532} 17,024 





73,280 921,341 231,466 1,106,020 62,440 667,511 693,298 90,240 5,118,627 

















9,479 | 9,320| 1,875 | 78,197 
| 9479| 9320; 1000] 65,706 
636,160 | 660,103 | 85,299 | 4,874,626 
12,393 | | 14,536 | 2,066 98,856 
ed 19 | | 1,242 


9} 20 | eee 





73,280 | 921,341 | 231,466 1,106,020 | 62,440 667,511 | 693,298 | 90,240 | 5,118,627 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 

















AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

London pay Australia and N.2.* Australia and ‘N. Z. on ; London 

Buying | Selling Buying a Selling 

Australia | N.Z. fAus- +N.Z. be, tAustralia | tN.Z. a4 +N.Z 

tS fas asa 125 ws | 2254 125 
| ona Air Ord: | Air | Air Ord. Ord. | Mab 

Mail | Mai! | Mail oo) o Mail | Mail Mail 

(%) (t)) (§) 

Sight , { 126%, 126% oe 124%; 124% 124 1233 | 1254 | 12438 
% days..:| 127% 1274. “el | "| tte eat zai’, 123) | 125| 12428 
60 days...! 1274) 127 inn | 1278 | Es 123, 1234 | 12 125$ | 1244) 
9 days...) 1284 128 127% 1275 | _ | 1238 123g | 122k | ng. | 1248s 


Since April 1, all bills on Australia will be yee at sea mai! rates only Bills wil: 


be sent by air mail on payment ot appropriate postage. 


* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. 
§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Ait a tye Demand, 126+ ; 30 days, 126 


60 days, 127 da 1214 (N.Z. 1253: 30 days, 126§: 60 days, 126 
% days, 127 ‘ge oe Sotage + dey. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Buying m London tor 4 =~ bilis on South Africa are 100 sterling) £100 
for TT. 3 "TO, (sight) ; fol; 30 da: 0 (60 days) ; Foals (90 gary For 
Rhodesia ng rafts ‘are £100}, ig £1014 and 41024, 
airline 8 rates in — (per {100 ca for T s and sight ‘or South 


and £993 for Rhodesia. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Tbe following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S. > 
*pproximate sterling rates can be calculated from §-{ rate 


' 


Cotombia* 


| Ecuador* 


Guatemala 
Nicaragua* 
El Salvador 


V enezucla* 
Peru 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Aug. Ist, 1945, 

Official sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on July 26th, 1945. 

Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus commission 
of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 

Official sight are rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 5-03} 
cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 


Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on July 17th, 1945 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on July ilth, 1945. 
Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S, $ on July 20th, 1945. 

* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


‘Changed From “To Changed ‘From To 
% Y Me 
Amsterdam .... june 28, '41 24 | Madrid........ July 15, '35 3 
Athens ........ April 10,’45 11 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8, '44 2 1} 
a ee a L a 5 CPS vaca cents May s = i i. 
Pisses “a 2 AMG ..csceeee. Jan. 20,’ 
Brussels ....... Jan. 25, 40 $ iy bE ia eikiasa a 2, °41 3 
Bucharest...... Sept. 17, °40 3f 3 Rio de Janeiro ay 31,'35 .., 3} 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22 40 4 3 OED sc csevces May 18, Z 5 43 
Calcutta....... Nov. 28°35 3 3 SORB .scscccers ao = = 3 5} 
i , 4 4$a | Stockholm ..... May 29,’ 3 
= ee ‘35 6 > | Zurich......... Nov. 25° 2 W 
Copenhagen sees be 1 40 4 Tokio 3°29 
Helsingfors. re a 4 : are eras eet eee “ see 
Litton... jen. cet Wellington ..... July 20,°41 2 lj 
N.Y. Fed. Res. Oct. #4 . he | Dublin ........ Oct. 26°39 4 3 


(a) For banks and d credit in: institutions. 





(0) For private persons and ¢ firms. 


(c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyon:i 
one year, and for discounts and advances secured by eligible paper. remained at 


l per 


cent 























7) a Free of Income Tax. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (August 29, 1945, to September 12, 1945) 
a Appropriation Preceding Y 
ee | Net | Available ibid ‘ i ng Year 
Y | Total | Deprecia- | Profit emery [+ or — 
Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb Distribu- Pref. Ord Rate To Free | _in Total Net | Od 
i Interest tion Div. Div. - | Reserves | ae Profit Profit Div. 
_— j oO } £ j é | £ £ Be 
f £ & | i £ £ | | i 
t | | j i | 
Grewerien, Sc. 0,69 20 | 10000 + 43%. 5,657 5,657 |} 
Dailuaine-Talisker Distilleries ......... | June 30 24,054 | son 23,739 | 30,201 | 2,609 10, 29 CO re + 14,362 | 1,376,684 1,195'272 | 0 
Guinness (Arthur) Son & Co........... | June 30 | 1,453,319 77,264 | 1,161,862 | 2,055,117 | S13 wan 4 3000 | $22 | 61826 we | 9 
Lovibond (John) & Sons casatssst avon | Mar. 31 54,381 | oan 6,827 26,953 i 1,51 , em , 
Coal, tron and Steel | 46.803) 15,600, 15,000 S. 74 ite — 2,983 | 613 61,138; y 
Darl on & Simpson Rolling Mills.... | Mar 31 335,978 |} 27,627 | , , + 3431 190,862 36.735 
om "Weapssehee Cubaniention (vbeeee | Mar. 31 159,894 ‘8,968 e 55,456 74,583 bee 32,025 4 { ee 
Fissedial, Land, Sc. | 50 3 10,000 — 826 | 326,664 57,271) 4 
Australian Estates Co. ..... ~aeenee Dec. 31 327,948 oe | Ler oe | 18,750 apo a ee. = 9,009 | 247'430 | 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Co...... June 30 245,775 eee os 715 | 30494 i628) a” “3 a — 11/568 | 113'159 18.955 | Na 
Metropolitan Soares Corporation ..... er. o : aco —s : 825’ 08s | 2,437 554 i 7 1.207.500 14+ 250,000 |+ 561,508 | 1,447,331 1,355,486 8 
Niger Co. Lintited ......... 2. eee wcccee , | 4,915, oe . 5 i} see ’ 7TA+ _ + 3.435 | , 12674 
Te xas Land and Mortgage . . pian a Mar. 31/ 49,644 wo 15,810 | 29,430 |! 12,375 4 64+ 
Meter, Aviditon, | | 10 25,000 |4+ 2,268 | 155,574 80,013 19 
Blackburn Aircraft Limited. .......... | Mar. 31 161,291 50,456 78,003 34,985 7,444 | 43,291 | 
qa< ies ae i ee 148 56 ON 
Bradwall (F.M.S.) Rubber ...........- Dec. $1 | 901 a it] En wees), ae ae| 
Dangan Rubber Fstates............+. Dec. 31 30,224 ae Dr. Gaon (De ie \j - es = '— 6,634 | 552 Dr. 6,139 Nil 
Java Para Rubber Estates.........-.- Dec. 31 829 ‘es . reed Dr. ease oor ; 400 4 * 110 18.417 re ; 
Mahawale Rubber and Tea ........... Dec. 31 | 21,279 1,471 onaas xan one 20763 15 + 1120) 72'518 20764 | 1s 
Pelmadulla Rubber Co............+++ | Dec. 31 87,543 3,990 oe sane ove ; r + a6 | oa Py 
Port Dickson-Lukut (F.M.S.) Rubber.. | Mar. 31 146 ose Db a8 } 10°$12 + r 466.||.Dr. 502 | Dr. 599\ Na 
Selangor United ratra) bier Sseese ~ m5 - Dr. 4 see De. haat | De. Fhe | — 1251 | 166 | De. 1.507 | Nw 
Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) Ru Pf canes : das | -4, . z a 240 290 Dr. "945 Ni 
Y oa an Rubber Estates. .........e00+ | Dec. 31 280 | owe Dr. 240 3,708 | | ) i 
ers i1 30 | | | + 9.277} 949,718) 231117. 6 
Furness Withy & Co. ‘o- -eseeee | April 30 | 1,106,187 | 300,000 | 226,777 392,300 37,500 | 180,000) 6 
Shops and Stores | 32,855 15,3 
May serge) & Sens EE <.vconen - | June 30 34,342 | 1274 | 15,292 32,507 7,500 7,500 7h \* 292 6 Of 
| aa 5 -~ 29, 163,88 355%) 5 
Assam Company ........-+++eeeeeees Dec. 31 | 127,026 ies a open ‘<a 7 ; : P 30619 nes} 3 
Hogawantalawa District Tea .........- Mar. 31 32,811 wits 2,515 = . ; ™ : 482 3619 sii om 
Lowlana Tea Estates ....--.+++s+reee i Mar. 3 i on | ion ‘6 = j ‘Stee } ~ 47114 ' 40 ‘T 1.399 "! 73.492 96.492 10 
Doon: Dooma Tea CO... cece eee ee enes Dec. 31 .646 ove aoe et 3068 9577 | 4 dl 143 8918 1 568 $ 
Jetinga Valiey Tea Co. ...... +--+ 2eeee Dec. 7 i ne | — ddane sabes | , seooo | 8 e 324 86'593 aon | 1 
orehaut Tea CO... ......2.- ss ecvccsce Dec. 1 ooo ’ } oo . : Pan 
aeons ea Co cde kee wae cee Dec. 31 | 18,247 ae 8,246 28,175 i= 8.489 | 10 243 11,791 10,822 | 10 
Textiles i . - 
Calico Printers’ Association ........00¢ June 30} 442,119 ta 308,119 | 353.263 = + a imu en 2 
Le pat iinet | een | 2s9l7 seca | leso| aises | iap ik 904 | «39630-24152 1 
Wardie & Daw WE. é dsc eee evedbebs une . . . 7 2i1, aa + , 
Walteiwth @MRAAE leccecl. canes June 30 | 174,095 | 836| 3.074, 48,960) 15,000| 18,750/ 7} ae + 2324 137044 34.004, 4 
Trusts | a 
13,443 | 8,880 | “a j — 1,350 17,784 7,527 | Nil 
Cee a eee ee eee eee |S isars| aoire | eae} = Dogn| vent SOAS) $2832) 18.985) 2 
aprial and National irust .......-.+. . ’ one . } } 
ws nn mid Scottish Western Investment.. July 1 95,725 sais 27,889 59,101 15,625 4,167 2 3,000 + 5,097 | 94,551 22,724 Nil 
Other Companies | ij ; 
Argosy & Sundial Libraries ........... Mar. 31 25,039 © ss 4,851 | 1,537 —_ oane a ian + . = aoe wo a 
Atiteeons 08. 2 E) oscars sccecsups Dec. 31 120,248 . 2,364 48,717 62,258 i . esr | oh Kk r re 17219 3798 ’ 
Cowburns & Seotts (Beverages) -.....- Mar - 2 aor | - a } kan aan ee eee Ba a oie + nari 954'729 asest 1 
Davy & United Engineermg . o> | Mar. , i | , see ‘ ’ 3, 
Electrical Switehgear & Associated. . Mar. 31 35,674 i | 17,878 33,060 i 2,875 ae = + one wen oo * 
Enfield Roiling Mills .........---+-.6- Dec. 31 | 102,875 39,152 12,399 135,457 | ell | Heo b: s i - — aaa ae . 
Freedtands Limited ..........-....00- Mar. 31 26,142 | 1,000 10,605 | apeee ete wine | ans , + a datas RA 
Morgan Crucihle Co. . . 2.6.05. 22s aces Mar. 31 618,514 ine 175,720 177,240 i oe aan : ied > eae aoa ova * 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co... ....6..2c00e | Dec. 31 7, We). 25,641 | 68 | 000 | aan) 2 it 2a saree) aris) 3 
Roberts Adlard & Co... ......--.-0008 | Mar. : ae | sais } | e - . e 
Scottish Machine Tool Corporation.... | Mar. 31 74680 | 21,201 | _—_17,398 | 35,189 | 16,000, 8 ~ + 1396 | 117,495 | 16.9298, 
Smithfield & Argentine Meat.......... } Dec. 31 50,793 oe Dr. 71,393 Dr. 25,321 sae se ae oe a ms | nee om|s 
Thors Electrical Industries ..........+- Mar. 31 | 80,063 can 26,978 | 37. 213 | i 1,500 ‘000 , + ro a 53 van A 
Tunnel Asbestos Cement Co. ........2. | Dec. 31 26,250 | 12,861 2,925 13,026 3,715 a | see <e : van van | ee = 
Tunnel Portland Cement Co........+-. | Dec. 32} 32,957 | 83,171 | 98,786 | 321, as | | 18,000) 72,888 15 + 83,0035) 568,143s| 113,426 | Nil 
Unien Cinemas Limited .............. | Mar. 31 | 492.765 | 75,000 | 146,237 \ 38,856 | 24,378 24 1 216 13, "128 | 9832 6} 
United Indigo and Chemical Co....... | June 30 | 13,568 ae 10,471 | 28, ise Hl 6,750 | 3,937 7h - 2. 251 | sane 2 
Vabals Tee... no ave e dane | Mar. 31 | 64,660 ee 1 19,938 | 40,942 mend 16,875 | 22} + 78,656 | 1s 688 7 
Wetewe (Oeste... 0 wine cnsdanene | Dee. 31 | 28, x20] 7,500 7,500 7, ee 21, |. 358. 6,750 DS ih \+ | 45,192 oe | 
Totals ( 00's) : No.of Cos.| | | 
August 29, 1945, to September 12, 1945... 55 779 4,698 5,731 |) 697 | | 3. ga - 341 | + 49 9,461 4,476 
January 1, 1945, to September 12, 1945.. 1,513 34 iH 23,236 128,612 229,992 ‘Z 27 340 | 178 | we 13,950 \* 7,144 312,952 122,047 


"(s) Fifteen | months. _ 





(Continued from page 395) 
{11-5 million to £275 -4 million in Government Securities on the other 
side reflects the assistance which the Bank gave the market during 
the week to Wednesday. 


NEW VORK EXCHANGE RATES 





New York Sept. w t oT | — | Sept. Sept. 
on > } | 2 | B 
Cables :-— | Cents Cents Cents Ee Cents Cents §_ Cents Cents 
London....... | 4023§  4028§ | 40235 40225 § | 40235 i 
Montreal! ..... 90 -250 90-180 | 90- 89 -500 89 -500 &9- 89 -680 
Zuricht....... | 23-50 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 23-50 23-50 
Buenos Airest. | 24-95 24 -96 24-95 24-95 24-95 24 -96 24-95 
Rio de Janeiro 5-25 5-25 5-28 | 5°25 5-25 5 +25 5 +25 
Litbon 5.05 65% 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-06 4-05 405 | 4-05 
Rarcelona. -<... 9-20 | 93-20 | 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 
Stockholm 24-95 24-95 | 24-95 24-95 | 246-95 24-95 | 24-95 
} 
¢ Free Rate. § Basic. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The tollowing rates remained unchanged between September 
Sth aud September 22th :-— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed rom 3% October, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 14%; 5 months, 14%; ae La 1 1 6 month, 14-14%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 mouths, 1-2 % ; 3 months, 1-14 %. -to-day money, i Short Loans. 
i-1,% Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount daneee t call, 4% ; at notice, 2%. 

Exchange Rates. —The tollowing rates fixed by the Bank of 
between September Sth and September 12th. (Figures in brackets are par on ex 

Unites states. $ (4-86}2) 4-02-0535; mail ae > Canada. $ 

4-43-47 mait transfers 4-43-47}. Swrtrertand. on. 17 «30-40. 
Empire. 'rancs 199{-200}. a p. 8-81-85. fweden. 1 Krona -159) T.T. 16 -85-95. 
Dutch West Indies. F (12-11) 7-58-62. Portugal. Escudos (119) 99-80-100-20: 
nait transters 99-80-100-30. Panama. £40-2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04) Brazil. 
64-56% cr. (buying) Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spaim. Pesetar 44-00 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Maly. 71-25 lire. 


Marka Rates.—The ‘ollowing rates remained unchanged between September 5th and 
September 12th. 

Ecyet. a mA . tndia. Rupee (18d. per ee 17#48-18,4,d. Betgnn 
Cenge. Francs I Chien. National $3-3y. tan. t-150. 

Special caatoe are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and aun: for which no rat 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 























‘£ million) os 
fh eae —— 
Aug., Apr., | May, June, uly, 
| 'i9ad 1848 | 1945 | “1945 | {948 
i } | 
Capital and reserves ........ eee) 1425) 143-9] 143-9) 143-9) 1039 1859 
Acceptances, etc.......... voadidl 98-1, 983, 24 
Notes in circulation........... | 1-3 1-2 12 
Current, deposit and other ac- 
POUNN i0Uos e585 seve ree++/ 4160-9 | 4,524-7 | 4,616-7 |4,751-4 | 4,818-5 | 48746 
Total liabilities. .... ee 4405-8 | (4,769 -9 | 4,859-3 | 4,994-7 5,062 4 | 5,118°5 
ni 05 0d. oescdc84. 5, - 439-3 me a5 4936 500-1 | 5108 
Cheques, balances, and items in, } 
cidebaabasteeoukaae ah | 126-2) 144-3 | 140-9 180-> | 145-0 | 0 
money at cal Teeesares seseeeees, 204-7] 179-6} 196-4) 195-3| 197-5/ 2355 
Discounts...... teseceseeeecsees) 2106 | 109-4 | 120-4) 134-7 | 180-6 | 198 & 
Treasury deposit receipts ........| 1,337 -0 | 1,820-5 | 1.881 -5 | 1938-5 | 1,994-0 1,998 9 
Investments ............ seeeeee 1299-7 | 1139-7 | 1125-6 | 1127-5 | 1,122 6 | 11257 
Loans and Advances ....... 11. 741-7 | "739-4 | "749-1 | “761-0 | "758-2 1565 
Investments in affiliated banks. . 24-1 24-2 24-2 24-2 “ue; u4 
Cover for acceptances premises, x 2 
MDL seseactctedd. opstheenn 1405 | M41-4 | 138-9) 139-4) 140-2 140% 





Total assets............. ++ | 4483-8 | 4,769 | 4,859-3 4,994 -7 | 5.062 -4 |s.1n6 
= ; 
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LONDON ACTIVE err oe PRICES AND YIELDS 


bw = t. 11 
. 1toSept. 11) 
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89% | 81 
111 | soak | 
1 | 101 
105 | 40s 
2 











1034 10 
101} 1003 
1024 101 
1023 =: 100 
101; 100 
101g ©: 100 
100 | 100 
102% tae 
io” 100 
114) | 1123 
103 102 
1053 | 103} 
973 | «94 
Prices, 
Year 1944 
High | Low High 
105} | 994 
iq | 112) 
wa | 103 
100} | 98% 
101 993 
i | 93 
106% 34 
96} 88 
| i 
a | 3, 
aes 
ty | 41 
mS 


76 


ices, 
Jan, 1 toSept. 11) 
oe 1945 _ eee ES 
High ] = Low 


453 | 38 
14 
7 | 3 
$224 $1 
47 
1 | 109 
7 
3 
65 
7 | 
a | 20 
1% | 63 
} 
§9/- | 82/6 
;} § 
355 
{4h 4% 
a 
31/6 32/ 
82/7, 72/= 
68/6 | 59/6 
124103 
100/- | 89/- 
{97h | £81 
65/- | 52/6 
9/9 | 79/6 
c , 84/6 
vt | 67/ 
On 
17 
65/9 | 58/ 
97/44 80/- 


18/6 1172/6 


120/- '106/3 
150/6 19/8 
ios | sie 
aS ue 
ou Lar 





ee 


“ British Funds* 


|, Local Loans 3%. 


Prices, 
t yan. 1 = ae 11! 
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Tha |Alexanders £ 2, £1 pd.......! 
f (Bank of Ausra (3 ot 





Zz 
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3 a Royal B Bank of Attend Stk. | 
9b eee. of S.A of S. Africa 





5 ego 
eon SSEROSCSSSSOHN SR OSCOS 


~~ 
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lliance £1, full paid. 
dea! ve ar 
17} b |\Commercial | 
16 6 }iGen. Accdt. £1, a ea: 
jLon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd..... 
4 | Pear 1, fully DOM scccc00s 


wD 
or 





6 Guinness (A ') Ord. Stk. 
Ys liet Ooms &e. Ord. Stk. £1.) 


“ll Prics | Price | Yi 


Name of Security ] - | i 
Zz 1945 1945 
4% Ai | ssixa s7hxd 

eer 1957).... || 110% | 11 
2%,3 ++ 10H: | 201 

| 102g | 20 
ter 1961) .... || 105% xd 1054 xd 

18% 1950.. |) 

% 1956-61..... || 98 97] xd! 

|| Funding 23% 1952-57..... || 101 10 
1959-69..... | 101 100} xd 
1960-90. .... 1149 | 1148 

3% 1954-58...... || 102) | 102) 

War Bonds 2}% 1945-47... || 101 100; 

% 1 Biss 101 | 101 

% 1949-51... || 1024 1018 

% 1951-53... | 101g 1004 

%, 1952-54... || 100% | 1004 

1954-56... || 100 100 

1955-65... || 101} | 101} 

:22 |} 100% | 1004 

| Savings a “4 seeesee> 100 100 
Ti cintese . 13% | 13a | 
Werte 3% 1955-59..... 103%  102}xd 

|| War Loan 34°% aft. 1952 . 104 


we | 104% | 
eneeeseneces | Q97%xd aie 
| 


Name of Security 


Dom. & Col. Goves. 
‘Australia % 1965-69.. 
Australia 3% 1961-66. .... i} 
New Zealand "34% 1962-65. 
| Nigeria 4% 1963........../| 
|South Africa 34% 1954-59. . 
Stocks 


Corporation 
| Birmingham 28% 1955-57. . 
|| Bristol 3% 1958-63......... 
wae w 5% 1963-66 ...... i| 
ee 
i x {| 
i ecto. i} 
| Argentine 3% 8 Bds. 1972...) 
|| Austria td. 1934-59... 
| Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int: 1 @ | 


Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 3 % 
Chile 6% OL Int. 14%. 





Name of Security 


i 


i lantotaganta S95, Stk. Stk. Pt. Pr. 
7: c isn Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. .... 


‘San Paulo Ord. Stk. . one 
\U. Havana no rant Pt ar 
Great Western Com. $25 Stk. 

iG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stic 


UL.N.E. 
L.MS. Ord. Sto Satan dks | 
L.MS. 


ri 





thern ° 
— nern 594 Pref. Or Ord. Stk. 





Bank of England Stock ... .| 
¢ [Bank of Montreal $10.. “| 
\Bank of New S. Wales £20... 


a | Bank of New aes fl. A 
a Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1.....| 
a |Barclays (D.C. & OK Ei 


Chartered of India {5...... 








20, £5 ” 
Discount ‘tsi > 
a ter £4, ns paid... 








o |Baoces x £1, ~~ Bd 
Pig 
uv soeceses| 
fans ee &c. 

a | Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. 
‘Distillers Co. Ord. Stk | 





| 


etope 


||Mitchells Lon Butlers Ord. £1. 
| 


99/9 
S. African Ord, Stk. {1..... | 122/ 


| Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. 


| 14 b Watney Combe Det. Stk. £1) 
in this section are Column A, Net Ri sdemption: Yield (based on “the 

tax at 10/- in the 41 on the interest) Column B, Gross Flat Yield. 
ih) Allowing tor exchange. 
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ine | United Molasses Ord, rd. 6/8... 
per Defd. Stk k £1. 
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Name of Security |e 





2 


aa ane 
va 


b|) 
a 
b 
a 
6 
6) 
c 
6 
a 
c 
bb! 
o| 
c 
c 
a) 


fo ekte 


iS 
capone 
B 


d Bald. Ord. eee ‘t 
24a | United Steel Ord. Si 3 a 
6 » Vickers Ord. Stk. +a ee i 
Textiles 
Nil c |Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1 


15 c_| British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 
33a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. fo 
5 b \Courtaulds Ord. Stk. 
23 b | English S. Cotton Ord. £1. . 
. c | Fine Cotton Spns 


{| 
5 c¢|,Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. ¢ fi 
i 
| 


5 bi\Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. 0 
ws Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1.|| 
17 Patons & Baldwins Ord. {1. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
10 c|/Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk, £1. . 


«. (|B. Ins, & Callenders Ord. jij 
15 6 \\Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- i 


10 ¢ English Electric Ord. Stk. {1)| 


17} c General Electric Ord. Stk. él) 


| 
i] 


| 
do North-East Electric Stk. i. 1: 
| 


Gas and Electrici a 
340 | '\Edmundsons Ord. sh i 
| Gas Light & Coke Stk. £ 


dd Power Ord, Stk. 
and Aircraie 


Motor 

¢ | Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....| 

he \B.S.A. Ord, St. {1..+.5.-. 
a | (Bristol Aeroplane Stk, 10, 

10 c ¢ [De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. 

rd Motor Ord. Stk. {1.... 


18 {itawees Ord. 5/-. 
| : Ord Gl.) 88 
Ord stk @1-..| 106 





Nil c |/Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... 
Nil c | ‘United Sua,Betong £1. soase 


Oil 
| Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. £1. 
17> | Apex Trinidad Ord. Ord, 5/-....! 
10 } | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. flee. 





pee Ss 

b pa -Amer. Tobacco Stk. {1 
\British Oxygen Ord, Stk. 1) 
¢ | Cable & Wir, Hdg. Stk. .... 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. 








eo o 


‘De La Rue Ord. {1....... 
Raber Od SiC) 


c | Gaumont epritish Ord. 1 

a | Gestetner Ltd. on | Sik 5/ 
a) nes Ser ee BG 
: |Home & 


| International Nickel n.p. . 


~ 
on 








¢ 
b 
b 


SEB 


i Sr 
c |\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5 


all 
158 ¢ 

10 a 
83D | 


Investments Ord. {1.. 
/Turner & Newall Ord. {1... 





Glass 10/-.. | 


27ha ea Goldfields Prd. 4/-.,| 
¢ |\Cons. Gids. of S. Africa £1. : 
30 b \\De Beers (Def.) (24.......- 


Sef nee Cay ed 
Mi 'w. Witwatersrand 10/-....!" 





ions ‘that the stocks are redeémed at their latest date, except 4% 
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| | ge 





iyncnte | ser 41/ 


c Elec. & M Ind. Stk. t-| 





«| mperal Cal Or fi 


| Marks & S cer ‘A’ 5/-. -| 


1 b | Pinchin ony | $87 
= and Lyle Ord. Stic £1. 
y 


Funding Loan, and that 














ce, | Yield, 
Sept Sept. 
ll, 11, 
1945 1945 
| 4 se & 
56/74 |4 5 0 
47/- |6 7 9 
27/- | 314 OF 
9/9xd} 5 2 0 
23/- | $ 39 3 
9/- |4 8 0 
%/- |6 3 0 
39/6 | 511 9 
W/- | 710 0 
22/3 173 9 
45/- |3 2 01 
52/6 1415 3 
25/6 |613 3 
47/6 |5 0 9 
12/6 (612 0 
24/- | 613 3 
17/9 | 512 6 
14/6 | Nil 
26/9 | 314 6 
Sl/- | 416 6 
52/10} 3 6 0 
54/- 1215 3 
36/3 | 215 0 
25/9 |3 2 0 
4/9 s 2 0 
38/- 1319 3 
9/3 |316 6 
/10}, 310 3 
ey 
33/- |3 8 0 
55/- | 312 6 
96/6 312 6 
31/-xd| 4 6 6 
27/6 |4 49 
21/3 |414 0 
30/3xd| 4 12 6 
B/- |414 0 
B/- | 215 3 
27/6 |5 9 0 
14/- |7 2 9 
38/9 |5 3 0 
40/6 | 215 3 
18/- |9 0 0 
8/3 |3 9 3 
46/-xd| 118 Ot 
106/3 | 315 0 
23/9 |6 6 O 
35/- |5 2 9 
26/3 |4nl 3 
4/3 (3 8 6 
25/- | 416 0 
24/46 14 0 3 
25/- Nil 
4/- 1410 9 
3/lk Nil 
28/3 Nil 
vee Nil 
115/- |3 9 3 
27/9 |5 8 0 
83/9 |3 0 0 
82/6 |1 4 Of 
95/7%k | 3 2 6 
21/9xd| 412 0 
56/6 |3 9 9 
76/3 | 212 6 
4/ Aras 215 0 
410 9 
nV/6 (114 6¢ 
ts/- 315 3 
i | 8 5 
ure 1409 
104% | 313 0 
51/6 3 3 0 
33/6 |2 7 9 
19/44 | 3 2 3 
/6\3 8 6 
97/6 |2 0 0 
8/- |110 0 
38/6 | 4 3 0 
72 12 5 OF 
$46 $3 3 
52/6 | 118 0 
61/3 |3 4 0 
71/3 | 2 16 0 
100/- | 4 0 0 
37/6 |2 0 0 
38/- | 213 4 
72/6 | 314 0 
41/6 | 312 0 
7/6 |4 3 9 
78/9 |3 3 9 
41/6 |4 8 0 
40/9 |119 0 
11/- Hi 18 0 
66/- | 416 6m 
15/9 |3 6 0 
1% | 8 8 0 
33/9 |613 3 
68 13 15 6 
10/6 | Nil 
5 \% a3: 5 
1 313 3 
13% | Nil 


(c) Last two yearly divs. ieh Paid at 594%, of face value. 


4) 
(k) Includes 2}% tax free, yield basis 274%, (m) Yield basis 80%, 


+ Free of tax 





iz 














t Free of Income Tax. 





(Continued from page 395) 
{11-5 million to £275 -4 million in Government Securities on the other 
side reflects the assistance which the Bank gave the market during 
the week to Wednesday. 


NEW VORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Sept. - — | 7 Sept. —_ “a 





on 5 } 10 
} } 
Cables :— | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Loudon....... | 4024§ | 402g¢ | $ | 4028§ | 40225 | 40245 40255 
Montreal ..... | 90-250 90-180 | 90- | 89-500 | 89-500 | 89- 89 -680 
Zuricht....... 23-50 23-50 | 23-50 | 25-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 
Buenos Airest. | 24-95 | 26-96 | 24-95 | 24-95 | 26-95 | 24-96 | 24-95 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-25 5-25 | 5-28 | 545 | 525 | 5-25 | 5-25 
Lishon”....... 4-05 | 4:05 | 405 | 406 | 4:05 | 4-05 | 4.05 
Barceiona..... | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 920 | 9-20 | 9-29 
Stockholm ....| 24-95 | 26-95 | 24-95 | 24-95 | 2698 | 24-95 | 26-95 
t Free Rate. § Basic. 


MONEY RATES, Se toliowing rates remained unchanged between September 


Sth aud September 12th :— 
Bank rate, 2% trom 3% October, 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 


changed 939). 
favs, 14%: 35 months, 1 %3 e months, i Apa 6 months, 14-14%. canny 
Bills: Z mouths, 1- -12,% moaths, + bb % -to-day money, = %. Short 
-1i% Bank deposit ties, 4% t call, $% ; at notice, — 
Exchange Rates.—The tollowing rates in be ithe the ‘Bank of England remained 
between September Sth and September 12th (Figures in brackets are oon s -? 
Unites states. $ (4-863) 4 ao mail unre "4 + op 
4-43-47 mait transfers 4-43-47} basins a PY re 4. 
Empire. lrancs 199§-200}. » eanee 81-85. 159) T.T. 16 -85-95. 
Dutch West ftndies. Florin (12 -Il) 58-62, Escudos (110) 99-80-100 -20; 
nail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. £40-+2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04} Brazil. 
64-56% c. (buying) Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 
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COMPANY RI RESULTS (August 29, SOS? to September 12, re? 
—_— eee arr Riemann -_ ee 
| Net | Available he - Preceding Year 
r Total | Deprecia- | Profit _ for ——_—— [+ 3 = 
Company eons Profit aon ote: | after Deb | Distribu- mat 1 Oud Rate | To Pree | im Total Net Ora 
j Interest | thon Div. } Div. ate Reserves | - ae Profit Profit Diy 
: ee 2a { | £ | ‘ | £ £ % £ | é £ £ } % 
i S ceed | | | 10,696 20 | 10000 + 434 5,657, 5.657! 49 
oie: aathans smecs. basse ed | i 0 (1 453319 | 77.264 | 1, 161,862 | 2,088,117 60 600 | 1,087,500| 29 {| ... |+ 14,362 | 1, 316, eu 1,195,272 | 99 
Guinness (Arthur) Son Rictisasues | June { 1, , i 7| 35 | 2.000 |— 8323 
Lovibond ae & a sachesan de Mar. 31 54,381 | ite 6,827 26,953 4 1,512 | 3,93 Se ae 12 
Coal, tron eel 6 - y 61,138; 7 
27,617 | 46,803 15,600 15,000 ' 
Darlington & Simpson Rolling Mills.... Mar. 31 33,978 se } ’ , 4 + 3431 190,862 36.735 
Low Temperature Carbonisation REZ: | Mar. 31 159,894 8,968 | 2 35,456 74,583 aa 32,025 } | 4 
pone Waele ose ] Dec. SU] Sanoee) =. | SR ETe) 5 BRBNE ARTO) LAGS st | wneoo - aa | oer aus ee 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Co...... June 30 265,775 tie 26.713 | } 80484 i 38281 oe Fe ni — 11568 113.159 18,955 | Nil 
Metropolitan Somes Corporation ..... ~o a = : ciseat ee | 1 ans 08s | 2.437 554 i , 1.207.500 14+ 250.000 + 367,588 1,447,221 1,355,486 rs 
Niger Co. Linmi@ede . 0... ccc cen Fe wccnes } i | 4,915, a . . i see | + , Th+ + 3435 ' 12.674 
Te a. eel and Mortgage - meer cones d Mar. 31| 49,644 see | 15,810 | = 29,430 | 12,375 : | | 6tt 
Motor, Aviation, 10 25,000 |+ 2,268 | 155,574 80,013 19 
Blackburn Aircraft — reese eeees | Mar. 31 161,291 50,456 | 78,003 34,985 7,444 | 43,291 | : 
Rubber oe 124 | 48 56 ON 
(EMS at OOGS icG see Lee ae 
Bradwall (F.M.S.) Rubber SES eee os 7 sense | ~ 8,301 | 12/856 | 17 6.447 6 1,500 + 337 || 22,401 7,580 6 
Dangan Rubber Estates.............+- | , 3, : m ng ev 6,634 |} 552 |Dr. 6.139) Na 
Java Para Rubber Estates............ | Dec. 31 829 ae Dr. 6,634 |Dr. 19,262 | , . + ‘no! 18,427 6,426 | 
eteennis od Tea... Dec. 31) 22279, 1471) 6510) 91582 | 6,400 4 | | 38, , 4 
eae | ef 990 21.883 35,619 | 20.763 15 + 1120 | 72,518 20.764 15 
Pelmadulla Rubber Co.............+0 | Dec. 31 +543 3, 1s | 14475 | } ” Fs 1 146 | 141 ‘Mall Na 
Port Dickson-Lukut (F.M.S.) Rubber.. | Mar. 31 146 sis | oe es ie3i2 oe " cop ¥ 466 | Dr. 592 Dr. 599 Na 
Sseanes Dele matra) Rubber rose oii) | Dr. 1,251 Dr. 1.542 a cs. — 1251 | 156 Dr. 1507 | Nil 
Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) Rubber ...... ' - : a |i yaa Pe l— 240 290 Dr. 245) Nil 
"Yunnan Rubber Estates. ........se00+ | Dec. 31 280 | ses Dr. 240 3,708 ee | i | 7 i 
Furness Withy — a .-++ | April 30 | 1,106,187 | 300,000 | 226,777 | 392,300 «37,500, 180,000! 6 os + 9,277 | 949,718 231,117 6&6 
C d Stores | i 
May tJooeg ie Fw ERNEE oc ue weces June 30 34,342 1274 15,292 32,507 | 7,500 7,500 7h | \+ 292 32,855 15,356 7} 
Tea a 163,886 35,536 5 
60,040 |}... 32,5005 29 | : 
Assam Company ... Js kee Te 127,026 bee 32,471 . 495 30.619 1199 8 
bogawantalawa District Tea ........2 aoe = | ‘aaa cob — ~~ ou -_ - it 482 3619 or | 
eat Tae NR anekanstnenennen dehy gee 18,513 53,070 |... 17,114! 10 ‘+ 1,399 | 73,492 ' 26,492 | 10 
Doom Dooma . a - eee weee Dec 31 6,252 | 5.502 5.927 5,068 2,577 } 4 _ 143 4 8,918 1,568 6 
Jorchaut Tes few. fii.. nde ek eee 7x 29,676 34,866 | 30,000} 8 = 324] 96585! 40.092 0 
I \aiohan Tee Ge... 5 onc ens cenedoastee Dec. 31 | 18,247 | | a 8,246 28,175 ase 8.489 | 10 — 243 ‘ ,822 
Vests H + 6,509 | 437,353 303,862. Nil 
Calico Printers’ Association ......+2008 June 30 442,119 | 5 00 a sane = eee > - . 3 - 139118 | Dr. 2090 Ni 
Harben's Leniaed. edhe -aebtihhhs aes = 118,010 | ious 23917| 55.840 1650) 21,563 | 1a) ~~ iO 39,650 24.152 124 
ardle & SVONPOLt. . ose cece cccceve io , 5 i} . _ 
Whitworth & Mitchel Boeck, iden mee June 30 | 174,095 | 836 36,074 48,960 15,000 18,750! 7} 2,524 137.044 4,004, 7 
rusts 7A i Nil 
sritis stries & Ge stment 18, a 7,530 13,443 | 8, 880 fd 1,350 17,784 | 7,527| 3 
Capital and Natisnal Trost eee — july 3 3 | 52.421 Pe 13,479 | 40,178 |, 7,844 | Ros} 2 oe = it 3,543 | ones aa EE! 
Second Scottish Western Investment.. July 1 95,725 “is 27,889 59,101 15,625 4,167 2 3,000 + 5,097 ‘ 22, | Ni 
Dee. Goveae i! 20,537/ 4570 7 
rgosv & Sundiz Be: . dc kubeer Mar. 2 ee 4,851 7,537 | 1,800 2,250 7h ae + 801 y ‘ t 
cians RMS Ces Dec, 31} lghas| —Zsea| 48717 | «62288, 31000 21.900, et | 26,000 + 3817) 116,216 72,729 10 
<e ceaedhy Sabon SIE | 8353) 10,922 || | 3937] 7% + 4416 17.219 378 07 
Cowburns & Scotts (Beverages) ....... Mar. 31 21,407 | 12 | 353 } | J ade ’ c aan : 
Mar. 31, 282,073 35,067, 43,802, 224,531 |} 23,531) Th a + 20,271 254,729 3, } 
Picictal Switchecer & Awsciatcd....| Mar | Seete| | Jeeves! 3s0s0 |  ‘dsvs| 183501 20 + 1253 35,584 16820 2 
o cla 3 > j cos j ’ | y j . , eee » . 
sere a Rollvag | sane yaa a tee | Dec. 31 | 102,875 39,152 12,399 135,467 j 14,000 5 ‘sao [x 1,601 115,921 35,176 C 
: ands Et ae ee ks kane | Mar. 31 ,000 , | \ os | » | y t ’ b 
meme tants. (ts ches Mar. 31 a 175,720 | 177,240 | 54,475 | 121,387 | 114 ~ (= | 142) 880,127 207,119) 10 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co, ..........0+0+ | Dec. 31 ads 25,641 56,745 || 10,000; 8397) 2 + 7,244) 64,788; 17615; 2 
Roberts Adlard & Co......0...220-0008 | Mar. 31 a 5578 | 39,763)... =| 6,000 | 10 [> 2422) 28477) 21,456 | 10 
Scottish Machine Tool Corporation... >| Mar. 31 21,201 Dr as Be ean i 16,000 8 i+ er <4 a = om 
ield & Arge PEO... snc ccuee Dec. 31 MT. Fh yt « Ld dbe eee | one ost ass —_ , | , ‘ 
Thare E imeelneieanaer: ena | Mar. 31. .. | 26,978  37,213/ 1500) 10,000 20 15,000 + 478 84,850 | 24.645 0 
Tnmnel Asbestos Cement Co. ........6- Dec. 31 | 12,861 | 2,925 | 13,026 I 3,715 | ove dao eee - 790 | 22,330 | 4,476 29 
Tunuet Portland Cement Co........... | Dec. 32} 83,171 | 98,786 | 321,631 || 18,000) 72,888 15 + (7,898 | 403,581 | 141,152 20 
Union Cinemas Limited . : ssekes: a Oe 75,000 146,237 | 542 | 38,856 24,378 24 + 83, 003s) 568, 1435) 115,426 - 
United Indigo and Chemical Gx | June 30 | a 10,471 | 28,135 i 6,750 | 3,937 7 -- fo | yeans oe = 
Vactric Limited .............cseesees | Mar. 31 | 25,849, 19,938 40,942 2,112 16,875 22} + 951 |] 56 | 31005 | 22 
Vesitys Lindbed.. <.. 2 cc5..00-nepane | Dec. 31) 7,500 7,673 | 21,549 at tae... + 923 45,192 | 685 
————| $$$} ff} —- tt —_ 
Totals ( 0's) : No. of Cos.) | i} | 
August 29, 1945, to September 12, 1945... 55 9,586 779 4,698 5,731 |} _ 697 3,211 =: 341 ts 449 | 9,461 4,476 
January 1, 1945, to September 12, 1945... 1,513 324,017 23,236 128,612 599,008 |i 7,340 80,178 [ote 13,950 \+ 7,144 312,952 122,047 





(s) Fifteen months. 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spam. Peseta> 44-00 
Turkey. Piasires 520. Waly. 71-25 lire 

Marka Rates.—The ‘ollowing rates remained unchanged between September 5th and 
September 12th. 


(974) . india, Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17#4-184d Belgian 
cong Frese Tee + Gaba National $3-3q. fram, RL 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no re! 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 





eu Emilion Le eine cn 
| ; 
Aug., | Apr. | May. June, uly,  Aug., 
| 1944 1945 | 1945 | “1945 | 4945 1945 
































Tota! liabilities .-|4,403-8 | 4,769-9 | 4,859-3 | 4,994-7 | 5,062-4 5,118-5 
—<—$< | 

NK chia Wi on bees 22k ess 439-3 mn 482-5 | 4936 500-2 | 5108 
Cheques, balances, and items in, | 3 
aSErecesesetaseebestes 126-2) 144-5 | 140-9) 180-> | 145-0) 10 
peswabean tees) 206-7 | 1796] 196-4) 195-3 | 197-5) 2555 

seeeeserees) 210-6 | 109-4 | 120-4) 154-7 | 180-6 | 1952 

reasury deposit receipis........ | 1,337 -© | 1,820-5 | 2881-5 | 1938-5 | 1994-0 fect 
rere MS iigtaccttr cect eee) NIST | 1139-7 | 1.1256 | 1127-5 | 1122-6 | 1.1257 
Loans and Advances ............ | ML-T | T39-4 | 749-1 | 7610 | 758-2 1563 
Investments in affiliated banks. . 24-1 24-2 24-2 24-2 24 @ | 24 
Cover for acceptances premises, 2 

on trreceereeeeee) M405 | 441-4) 138-9) 139-4] 140-2 40% 
Total assets...... seeseeeee | 4483-8 | 4,769-9 | 6,859-5 | 4,994-7 |5.062-4 | 51189 
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Paw we & 


| ned Gee, 








THE ECONOMIST, 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY 


September 15, 1945 

















Pays tax at 10/- 


(f) Yield 10% 


} 




















in the 41 on the interest) Column 
basis 





B, Gross Flat Yield. 
ik) Allowing tor exchange. 




















Interim div. 








| Price | "Brice | Yield A | Yield B,* * | Prices, _ | 
soa oes 1 Name of Security i a6 | Pd en 
“moe | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 || 
igh | Low | ia a mse Sitaeriipenlol we : jl 
Te | ~ British Funds* f ed “onsal £55168 5% ley 
Consols 23% ..2...-sscceee x x 8 217 3 || 61/3 | 50 
i | 1094 | Consas 44 ater 3981)... | 10m | mop | 109 | 3i2 8 | sys | gm 
| 101 | Smvesion baa 9... 101 1018 | 016 7 | 29 2 || 30/- | 25/- | 
03 101g | Conversion 3' 1948-53. =| 02 | 102% 13 4) 218 7 | 1/9 | 8/6g | 
we a | Conv. 349% 961)... | “he! 105 4d) 1611] 36 2 | 26/3 21/6. | 
: 993 | Exchequer aR 18 oe | 100%e | 015 9 | 11421 |/100/7% | 82/6 
ot ogi} | Funding 2}% 1956-61... | ‘orxd 1710 | 211 6 | 297s" | asy | 
woh | 101. || Funding 2% 1952-57... | 101 | woe | 1 410 | 2146 5 | 4/6 | S46 | 
jl# 100g | Funding 3% 1959-69...... || 101% | 100}xd 1 9 5 | 219 6 | 34/- | 28/- || 
115-113 | F 4% 1960-90..... | 114 | 14% | 019 4 | 3:10 7 | 20/- | 15/4 | 
103% 102 | Nat. . 9% 1954-58...... || 102 102s | 16 1 | 21820 || 267. | 19/9 | 
101}, 100}, War Bonds 24% 1945-47... | 101 100 012 6 | 29 7 || 54/6 | 41/3 
1024 101 || War % 1946-48... || 101 | 101 | 015 2 | 2 9 6 | 58/6 | 46/6 | 
302} 1003 | War Bonds 24% 1949-51... || 102% 1018 019 2 | 2 9 3 | 30/6 | 24/3 | 
101, 100} | War Bonds 24% 1951-53... | 101 100 12 8 | 29 7 || 52/6 | 41/9 | 
101 100 | War Bonds 24% 1952-54... || 100% | 100} 1 310 | 2 9 9 || 13/63 | 10/3 ! 
100 100 || War Bonds 24% 1954-56... || 100 100 | 215 0 | 210 0 || 28/1h 22/6 || 
Bit |r levees soir se | | | 2 ge | 2 g | Ale |i 
Sa , ‘ 119 219 9 
ils 100 | Savings Bds. 3% 1965- 15. | 100" 100 110 1] 3 0 2 | 15/4 nye | 
114, | 1123 || Victory Bonds 4%......... } 113%; 13a | 1 3 6 | 320 8 || 28/- | 23/2 
mak | on | Wer Loan og ABS | Se | ates) 1g S| 28g | Sr | By, 
/ 10 | War aft. i} 3 $7 8 | 94/ / 
ea | | Local Loans 3%... xd 96jxd 111 1 | 3 21 | 58/3 w/a | 
; ————— — tn 
a Prices, | Price, | Price, | Yield, || 27/4, | 2 
Prices, —_|| i » | | Yield, /44 | 21/6 
Year 1944 |sondig Seo. mn) Name of Security wy i 7 it ot | o| 
“Wa tee eee eee 1945. | 1945 | 1945 |) o176° | &or- | 
a | wou, 0 Sel. Canta ce oF. 
Ee sain ] 99 ‘Australia 3}% 1965-69. . 100 100} | 3 4 6) 59/3 50/- 
105} | 99} | 105% | 103) |Australia 34% 1961-66... 104 104 | 3 3 6) 46/9 | 40/3 
we | ove || 2085 1st New Zeno 31% 1962-65. | re 102 | 3 1 10 ve a 
} 1123 «|| «2115 i * eS 0 i 
ioe | 103} || 1063  carmers ba 34% $4% 1954259../ 105 | 105 | 217 4100/6 85/6 
| 100 Birmingham 23% 1955-57..| 99 995 | 210 0| 45/9 35/6 
ar oof 101i | 1 ot letrs nates Che ee | aor? 101! 1218 1] 7. 25/- 1 
is |e cee eR Pha ee Be | 
sco} | 9 || 1014 ie f 303, 1954-64. 100} | 100 3 4 8) 41/9 | 35/6 | 
106% } 104 =| 1063 10s Midalgex % 1957-62.. 105xd| 105 | 3 0 0} ‘dn aoe) 
ments | | - H 
%} | 88 =| 96 91 %, Bde 1972, .| | 93} 317 9 | 28/7}  23/10}) 
2m | 57 | 67 ene e 1934-59.-|| 79) | 79) (3 8 3) 15/6 12/6 | 
50} | (39h «||: 46 40 I Braet ae 1889 A. Int: 1 ral 445, 45h 893 511) 43/3 | 33/3 | 
8} | 51 75} | 66 Brazil 5% 1914A. Int. 38% © 69 | 69. 4:17 10 | 44/- | 36/6 | 
a | 203 || 27 214 Chile 6%" (1929), Int. 14° 21 | 27 | 4 110) a 16/3 | 
5h | 446 41 {Chinese 5% 1913...... eee 754 | 73h Nil | see pA 
4 | 89 | 96 uguese External 3°)..., 91, | 93 F 46), / 
0} | 41 | $5 2 is. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 24% 54 54} 411 3 112/6 101/3 | 
7 6 | } ik i a») i j | 4 
% | 1 || 77 73 | Uruguay 3$% Assented. . 17 7 | 4 811) scree 326° 
ee a ee ee : , | { 
ces, Last two Price, ‘Price, Yield | 26/4 /9 |) 
Jan ase Dividends Name of Security Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 6/4 so7i0) 
High T Low | (a) (6) (© | ___|_ 1945 | 1945 | 1945 || 2573 | 2273 } 
cr. Iwa: | wmerre Ss 
45 | 38 | xa Ki llantofagasta 5 Crstx. Pt. “| 4 © Sia | 26/103) 19/9 f 
134d Nile} Nile B.A.Gt.Stha, Ord. Stl. ....) 12 13 | Ni | + | ar | 
60: 2c an Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... 57 $6 3h ij 
‘ . - _ \U. Havana Se Carn Pf. $208 . 4 ‘a we 33 
“or “7 b| 26 eae Patten. 9 <i = “an lou at | 
1244 | 109 ate aba! .W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. ..'| 111 1ios | 410 6 |117/6 |100/- 
623 | 4 206 2a Po sn Pref. | ss 524 | 712 5 33/1 18/9 
$s ts 7s CMS. 4% Pret. 1 323 Si tk...|| 54} a 7 ee | 20/7 | 11/6 | 
7m | 146) lie *C’ Stk.) 63 63 | 415 3 | 98/1, | 84/43 | 
7 | 20 2¢| 2 cliSou Def. Stock. ...... 223 | 22% 819 9) 1 
1 | 63 246| 24 |/Southern 5% Pret. Ord. Stic. 69 | 67 |7 6 2| a | 
nt | a | 
89/- | 82/6 10 | Tha |\Alexanders £2, {1 pd.......)) 87/- 87/- | 4.1 0) T7/- | 10/- | 
1 oy 345 the [Beak of Soe s sree a an : % 3 |i i sa/9 | a7 
{4 * ok é : =~ $10. oe £4 {4% | 212 6h! 131/104 11Y/io)) 
OP Be 7 
a) of New Zea ott 7 } i 
82/7} 12) maar Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1..... | 74/6 | 13/- |3 16 6 mie me 
68/6 59/6 b| 3 a | Barclays (D.C &O)°A'£1.| 65/- | 65/- | 2 0 0 | 314 | aad 
yt at | Sb a See Ge ea ee 
- - a eeee = /- ii 1 
foi 81 Nil ¢| Nil ¢ Hoag Koge & Shanghai a £964 | £95} . : 407, | /- i 
ws wt | i] feumacca | we | $2 8) ie | i | 
ee MG | Ef) pe iucimec einai) A HS S| a | 8 | 
/6 67/6 || 7! ‘Tha! Nat. Prov. £5, {1 paid...... | 973, 13/— | 1 
903 465 ihe, ite | Royal Doak ef Seoul Scotland Stk.) 467 472 | 312 0) oe ssrh | 82 
Stay | fa] Pyeeeeaeeer| ae ae |e gas |g 
97/44 80/- 9b| 9 a | Westminster £4, £1 a es ++] 88/6 | 87/6 |4 2 0 08) | $9) | 
| 283 |3 2 6) 46/3 | 34/6 | 
4b | ist | 6-6] 476 + anes a sana or Mt | Yay [314 0| 43 | 3476 | 
ap | Tab | SE-B) ibe jAtias £5. £24 paid. sess) 18h | TSE 1 338 Oo | ues. | gay 
131/3 | 115/- || 16 @| 16 6 |\Gen. Accdt. £1 '12/ os veel] 128/- | 125/- | 3 4 0 || 45/9 | 38/43 | 
Ton, 3. | 31 13 4 6 |j224/ ws | 
i | 2 10/-@| 10/- 6 Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3pd.....|/ 31 Maat | Ts | 
lt | 13 $20 b| t17}a | Pearl £1, fully paid ...... «-|) 14gxd) 14% | 2:10 34] | i 
1 | 1 6/0) 67. b || Phoenix’£1, apa] 6 | 16 | 515 0.) 4Y8 | S/T | 
ee “Sf Be] Ta [RevalEaabange Gis.) To ip | 218 e| 85/3 | 81/6 
10 | 3/3a| 3/36 | Royal fully paid... whale | 104 | 10g | 3 2 | ys | | 
6 | 180/6 |2 4 3+ 77/6 | 72/- 
aye (22/8 |) 128 b 8 a. Base Ratcliff Ord. Stk 1 || 14/9 iiss 310 3] 16 | tam | 
150/6 see us ns coo (a) ond Stk. f1..|| 148/- | 147/-xd, 319 6) 34/4) 30/ | 
109/- 97/6 || 15§6| 7 a@ Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. £1.|| 108/- 107/64 3 9} 
04/3 91/6 | 13¢b| & a Mitchells & Butlers Ord. fi: |e | ee ig ea uy | 10/14 
ws ay +5 a@| tl0 6/S. Aiieee Ont. Se fl = ais 13s a 
LL) ee alker | 
a) 81/~ Gha| ia! b Watney Combe Dei. Stk: f1| 94/3 | 94/3 |4 4 9) 18% | a2 | 
ee yields in this section are Colunin A, Net Ri sdemption Yield (based on the 



































itions that the stocks are redeémed at their latest ede eater SK 
(6) Final div. 
(k) beciecios 243% tax free, yield basis 27$% 


(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(m) Yield basis 80°, 


+ Free 





Dividends ||  Nameof Security | | 
1945 | 
ron, Coal and oe 
4@a\ 8b [pate Sco ord A 51/- 
tte as | a || Bolsover Colliery Ord. 46/3 
13$4| 646 |/Brown Brown (Joho) Ord. 10/8.” a1/- | 
6 6b 4a eel 10/- | 
3| 33 ‘emer i | 
e | m. v8 
8 c| 8 c| Dorman Long Ord. {1......|| 26/- 
4 a| 1 6 Guest Keen &c. Ord. Sik. {il| 39/6 | 
15 b| Tha |\Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-...|| 30/- | 
6 ¢) 7 ¢| Harland & W. Ord. Stk. {i.|| 18/9 | 
hal 5} || Powell Ord. Stk. fi) 22/3 | 
a b Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. 1 ill 45/-xd| 
¢ ¢ | Stewarts and Lloyds Def. {|| 51/3 | 
8Ec 8} c Summers (J.) ‘A’ Stk.{1) 25/- 
8 b 4 a | Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1..) 47/- | 
123 c | ¢ Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. -|| 12/6xa 
b| 2ha | United Steel Ord. Stk. {1...|| 24/- | 
+ 2t268 Vistnes Oe Stk. k. 10/- ie | qo | 
extiles 
Nil c| Nil c ‘Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. fli} 14/3 | 
4 ¢| §& ¢\Bradford Ord. Stk. — 26/6 | 
Nile, 15 c¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-..|} 30/9 
5 b| 38a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1..|! 52/10} 
2ha 5 : Courtaulds i Sei: | es ' 
a 23 b | English S. ton 
¢ ve Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. {1 "| 25/6 
24a| 8 b|iHoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk 2/-| 4/9 
ig ec c \iLanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1.|| 37/6 
20 ¢ ihe Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1.) 90/- | 
Electrical Manufactg. | 
10 ¢} 10 ¢| — Elect. Ord. Stk. £1.. 56/10} 
see Z B. Ins, & Callenders Ord. 41 45/74 
Tha » |Csosnpton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- \ 33/- 
10 ¢ 10 ¢ English Electric Ord. Stk. {1|) 55/- 
17$}¢| 17} ¢ General Electric Ord, Stk. a 96/- | 
Gas and Electrici 
5 b a County of London Stk. -+| 37/6 
ba > | Edmundsons Ord. Stk. 1 | 27/6 
b ‘ ‘Gas Light & Coke Stk. {1...|| 21/3 
24a b || North-East Electric Stk. fi. ‘| 3/3 
ob} 3a I" Motor and Forms Oat. Sf £1.) 36/- 
Motor and 
10 ¢) 20 ¢|Austin Ora. Stk 5/~....|| 36/~ 
The t + \B.S.A. Ord, Stk. £ Sereasess 26/3 
6 b 'Bristol Aeroplate Stk. 1 13/10} 
10 ¢ 1 ¢ |De Havilland Ord. Stk. {4..|| 38/9 
ps} 38.5 [paces a wr | 
a | Hawker s 
tal i tit Nor ota owen) Ord 6/3 
10 a \Morris Sti. 45/3 
20 ¢ « ||Rolls-Royce sug £1...|| 106/3 
abel 8 » licunard Ord fic, || 23/6 
34 6 6 |\Elder D. Lines H Ord. £1)) 34/6 
6 c}| 6 c|\Furness Be Sas 1), 25/6xd 
6b} 2 alP. & 0. Def. Stk ie ci i 
6 ¢ 6 ¢ ines 23 
5c} Se Papell Lees fi.. 
| Tea and R 3 
2 ¢c\ Nile ava fl... 
te § |; (mam Te Fe =: 
€ ° ~*~ eee 
Nile} Nil c| Rubber Pitns. Trust o 28/9 
Nile} Nilc! ees eoeeel] 44/43 | 
15 6 6 a| Anglo-Iranian Ord. Stk. {1.|} 112/6 
a| 17} | Apex Trinidad Ord. 5 5/= ++) 24/6 
@| 10 }|Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £1...:|) 83/14 
{ b t2he ‘Shell Transport Ord. ti. fi 83/9 
0b a (Trinidad Leascholds we eeall 96/3 
| i 
Tika; 12} 6) Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. 21/9 
we Nia A P. Cement Ord. {1.::|| 56/6 
10 ¢| te Barker (John) Ord. {1.....)) 75/~ 
24 ¢| ts Pure Drug Ord. 5/-.., 54/3 
3a 5 libetish Aluminium Stk. /6 
OR ¢ 10 : 'Brit.-Amer. Tobaceo Stik. £1! 127/6 
8 b 8 a| British Capes Sot SH. £1) 84/44xd 
4 c| 4 | Cable & Wir, Hdg. Stk. ...., 
1746] 12a Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ..... 147/6 | 
40 ci 40 c|\De La Rue Ord, i Me | si 
8 el 8 ch Rubber Ord. Sti. £1)|  51/ 
8 ¢ 8 c Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/- | 33/6 
6 ¢ 6 c|Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|| 19/4} 
123d a Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/ 36/6 
74 b a Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1...) 97/6 
3 e¢ 3 4 eens Sree 8/- 
3a 8 6 | Imperial Chemical Ord. | es 4 
{10 6| tia = lpetiah Tobaceo Ord. £1:°|| 74 
00 ¢ $1 +6 4 International Nickel n.p.... $443 
5 ¢ 5 ¢ over & Unters Oot fl... 49/9 | 
10 ¢} 10 ¢/|\London Brick Ord. £1 mualal 61/3 | 
15 a| 26 b Marks & s ao 8/-.. 11/6 
7$@} 125 | Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... ' s00/- 
6 ¢ 20 c |'Odeon why ee: 40/- 
24a| 5  Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. | 38/- | 
10 b . (Tate an Lyle Ord. Stk. £1..|; 72/6 
6 ¢ ety Glass 10/-....| 41/- 
5 , 10 ; Peeeete Ord. A: 105/- 
TA | U Turner & Newall Ord. 78/ 
a e oe Molasses Ord. 6/8.. “| 41/6 
e| all Paper Defd. Stk. {1:..| 39/6 
ss b 0 a Mochrorh Ord Bes. cicne | 11/- 
nes 
35 27} a ||Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.,|, 65/9 
124 inh ¢ \\Cons. Gids. of S. Africa £1. + 16/3 
x» ® 6 \\De Beers (Def.) £24..... 17 
5§ 5§ 5 ||Randfontein Ord. 53/ 
is 10 a | Rhokana Corp. ot 
Nil Nil c ||Roan Ante’ Cpr. 10/ 
$762 |\aion €p. 12/6 ty, pd... 104 
iW. oebeatamrend 10/-.. 12§ 





Price, 
Sept. Sept. 
11, il, 
1945 | 1945 
£ os. 
56/74 | 45 
47/- |6 7 
27/- | 314 
9/9xd' 5 2 
23/- |619 
9/- | 4 8 
2%/- |6 3 
39/6 | 511 
w/- | 710 
19/3 67 5 
Gis i? 3 
45/- 3 2 
52/6 | 415 
25/6 | 613 
47/6 |5 0 
12/6 | 612 
24/- | 613 
17/9 | 512 
14/6 | Nil 
26/9 | 314 
31/- | 416 
52/ /104, 3 6 
54/ 215 
36/3 {215 
25/9 |3 2 
4/9 |3 3 
38/- | 319 
91/3 | 316 
{ 
56/103) 3 10 
a5/- |... 
33/- |3 8 
55/- ; 3 12 
96/6 3 12 
31/-xd| 4 6 
27/6 |4 4 
21/3 | 414 
30/3xd) 4 12 
36/- 414 
%/- | 215 
27/6 | 5 9 
14/- |7 2 
38/9 (5 3 
40/6 | 215 
18/- |9 0 
8/3 |3 9 
46/—xd/ 1 18 
106/3 315 
23/9 |6 6 
35/- | 5 2 
26/3 |411 
46/3 |3 8 
25/- | 416 
24/6 | 4 0 
25/- Nil 
ay | * Ni 
/ Nil 
/3 Nil 
45/7} Nil 
115/- |3 9 
27/9 |5 8 
83/9 | 3 0 
82/6 | 1 4 
95/7} | 3 2 
21/9xd| 4 12 
56/6 |3 9 
76/3 | 212 
54/3xd| 2 15 
44/- | 410 
127/6 | 114 
85/- 1315 
90 | 4 8 
1et/ 14 0 
313 
sive | 3 3 
33/6 |2 7 
19/44 3 2 
B/6 |3 8 
97/6 |2 0 
8/- | 110 
38/6 4 3 
726125 
$46 3 9 
52/6 | 118 
61/3 |3 4 
71/3 |216 
100/- | 4 0 
37/6 | 2 0 
38/- | 213 
72/6 | 314 
41/6 | 312 
107/6 | 4 3 
78/9 | 3 3 
41/6 | 4 8 
40/9 | 119 
71/- | 218 
66/- | 416 
15/9 | 3 6 
1% | 8 8 
33/9 |613 
68 | 315 
10/6 | Nil 
St 1713 
10 | 313 
13% | Nil 


Funding Loan, and that 
iel Paid at 94% of face value. 
of tax 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £38,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = «= £&3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application, 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
26, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837, LIMITED 













Capital Authorised and Issued ... ice ine ... £12,000,000 

Paid-up Capital ove ere eee eve £4,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... ... £8,000,000 
£12,000,000 





(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank beimg wound up.) 


Reserve Fund ... dee sib oul ove eee wee £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... vine ves éde .-» £1,600,000 
Head Office: 71 GORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 


West End Agenoy: 16 GCARLOG PLAGE, W.1 


Drafts are granted on the k’s Bra throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Ze + Telegraphic conones 
are also made. Commercial and lar Letters of Credit 
Travellers’ cheques issued. lig are purchased or sent for 
Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 






THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital - ... ote ose «. £5,000, 
Paid-up Capital ond bee oss ote 3,000, 
Further Liability of Proprietors... 2,000, 

ees 1,800, 
1,585, 


eee eee re 


ate n 
urrency eserve eee eee eee 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australie. 


With its widespread connections, this Rank offers every facility for the 
conduct ef all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia, 


J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid-up Capital oe oon eee oe oo $1 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund one ore Sd eee $24,000,000 
Total Assets over.., vee oe - a ee $500,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the lic thro ranches 
is Mash Ope Wd cmogmted-al Sahel ete Cale Newtoordinan 


Cuba, P Rica, Dominican R ; 
at New Yort. epublic, Jamaica and the United States 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C, MacLzov, Manager. 


IRE Purchase Finance. Generai Manager required tor the Hire- 
Purch: -e side of important financial undertaking Age 40-45 
(exempt) Applicants must have first-class organising and business 
ability and w.de commercial experience with knowlede uf accountancy 
banking and I nglish Common Law. Good salary paid to the right man.— 
Write full particulars to Box 814, 191, Gresham House, E.C. 2. ; 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lro., Port 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 











al St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
-S. Representative: R. S 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1696 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... om ose eve ove 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... ok = ods des 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward... —... 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 ... ond be ee = 871,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 


£4,500,000 
£2,400 000 
£2,334,704 








Let your Stockbroker 
alvise you 


on how you can help to support 


THANKSGIVING WEEh 


Since Fuly 1940 the Stock Exchange Savings 
Association have received £650,000,000 
tn subscriptions, of which over £5,000,000 
represents “small savings.” 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART. 


Applications are invited for the following full-time post arising out of 
recent growth in the work of the College: Teacher of Commerce and 
Allied Subjects for Day School Classes and part-time day and evening 
classes, inctuding National Certificate Courses. 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University or possess 
other appropriate qualifications. Salary in accordance with the new 
Burnham scaie for qualified teachers. Further particulars, and applica- 
tion forms, which should be returned by Saturday, 29th September, 
will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
by the Chief Education Officer, Shire Halil, Cambridge. 





INTERNATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


Applications are invited for the post of Secretary of the International 
Department. Applicants must have a knowledge of international affairs, 
economics ai. the Labour Movement. Commencing salary #6) péet 
annum, rising to £750. Forms, which must be returned not lager thgn 
October 6th can be obtained on application to Mr. Morgan Phill!ps, 
Secretary, Lavour Party, Transport House, Smith Sq., London, $.W.1 





THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
The Transfer Books will be CLOS - ember, 
1945, both days inclusive. By caller ‘as the ‘Board — 
0. L. MANNING, Secretary. 

2 and 3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, London, £.C. 3. 


ARKET Research Manager, age 0-45 uired by large nationall 
M known firm of Chocolate Manetectarere in Sow ern’ England, 
formansns appointment carrying a high salary. Must have thorough 

nowledge of Consumer Research methods, inctuding preparation of 
questionnaires, field work, statistical analysis and completion of final 
reports.—Write, giving fullest details perience, in_confidence, 


of ex 
2 ae. ab, The Economist, Brettenbam Frouse. Lancaster Place, Lon- 
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Sean taught by a Russian.—HAM 3801. 


Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsearer, Lt, 
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